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Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


I am here to ask for authority to continue our 
mutual security program in accordance with the 
President’s message of March 19, 1956.2 This 
program is part of a national insurance policy 
which we take out as against a serious and evident 
threat from the Soviet Communists. The total 
cost of this insurance is over $40 billion a year. 
Most of this, approximately 90 percent, is spent 
on our own United States military establishment— 
our Army, Navy, Air Force, etc. Approximately 
10 percent is spent through foreign governments, 
for the most part to help our allies hold positions 
which are vital both to us and to them. This 10 
percent makes up what we call a mutual security 
program. 

It is particularly tempting to try to save on this 
mutual security part of our insurance bill, which 
involves payments to other governments. Of 
course, $4 billion is a large sum, and we would 
all like to save it and use it for tax reductions 
or for public works here at home. It is hard- 
earned taxpayers’ money and it ought not to be 
taken and spent unless it is really needed to pro- 
tect our country. 

The President, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I, myself, the Secretary 
of State, are all convinced that this expenditure is 
necessary for the security of the United States. 
Congress has in past years shared the same view. 
Each year, after the most careful scrutiny, it has 
appropriated the funds to sustain this program 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Apr. 30 (press release 224). 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 2, 1956, p. 545. For 
statements concerning the program in Europe, see ibid., 
Apr. 23, 1956, p. 674; in the Far East, ibid., Apr. 30, 1956, 


p. 723. 
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at approximately the present rate of expenditure, 
and indeed for several years the rate of expendi- 
ture was much higher. Nothing has yet happened 
to make it prudent to terminate or curtail the pres- 
ent program. Let me make a few illustrations. 


Asia 

In Korea there is an armistice, but there is no 
peace. In Taiwan (Formosa) there are almost 
daily military engagements between the forces of 
the Republic of China and the Chinese Commu- 
nists, who, so far, stubbornly reject our proposal 
for a renunciation of force in the area. In Viet- 
Nam there is an armistice, but no peace. In these 
three world positions, a total of approximately 50 
million free people are confronted by Communists 
who are using the 600 million people they rule to 
build a vast military establishment. 

Each of these positions is of vital importance 
from the standpoint of the United States. If any 
one of them was lost it would involve a dangerous 
breakthrough into the Western Pacific area. 

The importance of Korea is shown by the fact 
that, when Korea was attacked in 1950, we went 
to Korea’s aid and spent many billions of dollars 
and incurred over 150,000 United States casualties 
to assist the Republic of Korea to throw back the 
aggressors. 

The importance of Taiwan (Formosa) is shown 
by the fact that a little over a year ago the Con- 
gress, by almost unanimous vote of both Houses, 
authorized the President of the United States to 
send our own forces, if need be, to defend that 
area from Chinese Communist aggression. 

The importance of Southeast Asia is shown by 
the fact that the Senate, by a nearly unanimous 
vote, approved our Southeast Asia Treaty, which 
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commits the United States to action in the event 
of Communist armed aggression in that area. 

These three acts indicate the vital importance 
which the Executive, the Congress, and the whole 
Nation attach to the freedom of the Republic of 
Korea, the Republic of China, and the three new 
nations of Indochina. 

These positions are primarily held by local 
forces largely trained and equipped by the United 
States. But the governments of these impover- 
ished countries cannot maintain their present 
forces without some economic help also. There- 
fore, we give not only direct military aid but 
what is called “defense support,” which is the 
budgetary and economic aid needed to enable a 
country to have the armed forces which we judge 
reasonably related to the threat of aggression and 
our continued plans to prevent it. 

The estimate of military-aid and defense-sup- 
port expenditure next year for Korea, China, In- 
dochina, and other area allies—the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Japan—is in the neighborhood of 
$1.5 billion. 

Isit worth while? Well, without this help, these 
forward positions would have to be held by greatly 
increased United States forces or else left exposed 
to a Communist takeover, which either we would 
have to accept, with grave danger to the United 
States security position in the Pacific, or else we 
would have to use our own forces to go over there 
and drive the Communists out as we did in the 
case of Korea. 

Of course, the armed forces of these allies are 
not alone sufficient to withstand the full might of 
Chinese Communist military power backed by the 
Soviet Union. But we maintain in the general 
area of the Western Pacific United States mobile 
striking power to back up the local ground forces. 
The cost of this United States force is in our de- 
fense budget. But the two costs essentially com- 
plement each other. Neither would be sufficient 
without the other. 


Middle East 


Then there is the Middle East situation. Pak- 
istan, Iran, and Turkey all have common borders 
with the Soviet Union, and Iraq is close to it. 
All four are subject to Soviet threats and the prox- 
imity of Soviet power. Pakistan is an ally of ours 
under the Southeast Asia Treaty; Turkey is an 
ally of ours under the North Atlantic Treaty; and 
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all four of these countries have united for col- 
lective security under the Baghdad Pact. They 
hold the gateway to the south, where are found 
the oil reserves which are vital to the military 
power and industrial strength of Western Eu- 
rope. Also, just beyond is the gateway to Africa. 
It would be reckless not to help these countries 
to help themselves and at the same time to help 
us. The estimate of military-aid and defense- 
support expenditure next year for these countries 
is in the neighborhood of $800 million. 


Western Europe 


Then we come to Western Europe. There the 
military forces of Nato stand guard over the 
greatest industrial and military treasure that there 
is within the free world, except for the United 
States itself. So important do we consider this 
that a substantial part of United States armed 
force is stationed in Western Europe for its de- 
fense. We help maintain the military strength 
of our European allies by supplying them with 
certain types of weapons. Also, we now have a 
base agreement with Spain, and this involves sub- 
stantial costs. We also think it prudent to help 
Yugoslavia to maintain its national independence. 
The expenditure for military aid to Nato (ex- 
cluding Turkey, of which we already spoke) and 
military aid and defense support for Spain and 
Yugoslavia is estimated for next year at about 
$1 billion. 

These three situations which I have described— 
the one in the Pacific, the other in the Middle 
East, and the other in Europe—plus some military 
help to Latin America, account roughly for 83 per- 
cent of the estimated expenditures under the mu- 
tual security program for next year. These ex- 
penditures not only make it possible to hold vital 
positions at less cost than any other way which 
can be contrived, but they provide diversified lo- 
cations around the globe from which Russia could 
be struck, with devastating effect, should its rulers 
launch a war of aggression. This capacity of re- 
taliation is a great deterrent to war and vitally 
serves the cause of peace and our own security 
here at home. 

The remaining 17 percent of the program is a 
figure which for next year, as for this year, will 
involve expending an estimated $700 million. It 
is not directly related to military considerations, 
although much of the money goes to allies. These 
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expenditures, however, wherever they go, are di- 
rectly related to our security. They help areas 
in the world which are threatened by Communist 
subversion and which contain people, resources, 
and strategic locations which, in our own interests 
as well as theirs, should be secure from hostile alien 
domination. It helps their economic development 
and also their public health and education, both 
through our own programs and those of the United 
Nations. 

In these countries the political leaders and the 
people as a whole want to maintain their inde- 
pendence. They do not want to be subjected to 
the new Soviet colonialism that grips Eastern 
Europe. They are themselves carrying the main 
burden of seeking to preserve their liberty—and 
this is as it should be. But oftentimes this is a 
hard task and they need and deserve some outside 
help. 

This portion of the program can easily be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of our national security, 
since it offsets efforts by hostile forces to expand 
their power. But it has a much broader justi- 
fication. 

The United States is far and away the most 
wealthy nation in the world. Our productivity 
is not much less than that of all the rest of the 
world put together. Our annual per capita in- 
come is over $2,000, whereas in the newly de- 
veloping countries of Asia it is under $100. The 
United States cannot live either happily or safely 
as an oasis of prosperity in a desert of misery. 

No wealthy individual can live happily in a 
community of poverty to which he is indifferent. 
It is the same with the society of nations. Always 
the wealthy and economically developed nations 
have in fact helped less developed countries to de- 
velop. We were helped from abroad when we were 
beginning to develop this continent. That is a 
law of social life and we cannot violate it except 
at our peril. 

That is more true than ever, since the Soviets 
are now themselves offering development aid. 

I indicated earlier that the Soviet Communist 
“new look” did not warrant our curtailing our 
mutual security program. It is true that Soviet 
policies and doctrine now seem to put less em- 
phasis on violence, and that is encouraging. The 
danger of general war seems somewhat less, and 
that is an immense relief. But let us ask our- 
selves why the danger of violence has receded. It 
is because the network of mutual security treaties, 
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sustained by our mutual security program and 
backed by our mobile striking power, makes it 
unprofitable for the Soviets to follow their old 
policies of violence. 

Their change is not due to any spiritual con- 
version. They have not gotten religion. They 
realistically take account of what the free nations 
have done to make violence an unprofitable tactic. 

But if we want them to continue to desist from 
violence, we had better continue doing the things 
which have led them to desist. Our policies are 
paying off in this respect. But that is not a reason 
for abandoning the policies, but for continuing 
them. The Soviets have by no means lost the 
capacity to be violent, and their old policies could 
quickly reappear if we faltered in the policies 
which have checked them. 

The Soviets’ new tactics seek influence with the 
newly developing countries through posing as an 
exponent of mutually beneficial relations with 
these countries. They are seeking to employ 
trade credits, technical assistance, and sales of 
military equipment to give credence to this new 
image of the Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc. 
They seek to capitalize on the desire of these newly 
developing countries for economic progress and 
their need to dispose of raw materials and food- 
stuffs which are not entirely absorbed by Western 
markets. Undoubtedly, the Soviet and Chinese 
Communists hope in this way to expand their 
influence while at the same time eliminating the 
risk of war. These tactics also reflect a new stage 
in the development of the Soviet economy, where 
industrial development creates needs for agricul- 
tural and other raw materials and makes it pos- 
sible to offer in exchange a wide range of capital 
goods and technical skills. 


Need for Flexibility and Continuity 


These new Communist tactics make it more than 
ever imperative that the United States should 
continue the economic phase of our mutual se- 
curity program and should continue it with greater 
flexibility and with greater assurance of continu- 
ity than ever before. That is why the President 
has asked for more discretionary funds and why 
he has asked for the right to commit, out of future 
nonmilitary appropriations, if granted, up to $100 
million a year for 10 years on long-range develop- 
ment projects. This represents about 214 percent 
of the total mutual security program as it is 
running. 
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Today we operate in a very cumbersome manner. 
Already the State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration are, at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of the Budget, preparing 
programs to be submitted for fiscal year 1958. 
After those programs have been reviewed by the 
executive branch and are finally submitted to the 
Congress, and after the next Congress has au- 
thorized and appropriated, then the plans must be 
adjusted to meet that congressional action and the 
changing world scene. Then the task of imple- 
menting the plans is begun, and there is usually a 
lag of a year or two between the obligating of the 
funds in 1958 and the actual getting of the funds 
into equipment, supplies, and services at the for- 
eign destination. In the case of much of the mili- 
tary equipment, the delay islonger. And when all 
this process has been completed, it is applicable 
only to a single year’s operation, and there is no 
assurance that funds will be available to complete 
the task then begun if it is a long-range project. 

All of this points up to the importance of giving 
the President greater discretion in the use of funds 
so that to that extent we do not have to try to de- 
fine their use several years in advance and also so 
that there should be a modest expectation of 
continuity. 

I should perhaps say at this point that I have 
spoken in terms of estimated expenditures rather 
than in terms of authorizations because in that 
way it is possible to get a better overall picture 
of what we are trying to do. Actually, the au- 
thorization now sought for next year is $4,672,- 
000,000, which is larger than the estimated ex- 
penditures for next year. This is primarily 
because in both 1955 and 1956 authorizations and 
appropriations were considerably less than 
expenditures. 

It may be asked whether this mutual security 
program will have to go on forever. The an- 
swer, I think, is that that part of the program 
which contributes to the security of the United 
States will have to go on so long as our security 
is threatened. I hope that that part of the task 
which relates to the development of the newly 
developing countries may, more and more, be 
taken over by private capital. But for that there 
must be a lessening of the political risks. 

The program could, of course, be curtailed if 
there were an effective plan for supervised limi- 
tation of armament. We are trying persistently 
to get that, and we are negotiating with flexibility. 
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But it could not honestly be said that there are 
good prospects of early success. 

Of course, this part of the program could be 
reduced if there should come into being in Russia 
a nondespotic form of government which was 
genuinely dedicated to the welfare of the Russian 
people and which gave up ideas of aggressive 
expansion. 

There are for the first time signs that the yearn- 
ings of the Russian people for greater freedom 
from fear and from want and for greater free- 
dom of thought are assuming such proportions 
that the Soviet rulers find it expedient to take ac- 
count of them. On the other hand, Stalin’s suc- 
cessors may be seeking to preserve, in a new garb, 
the essence of his despotism and to substitute for 
genuine reforms a rewriting of past history. Ex- 
ternal successes would, of course, help them to 
postpone a domestic day of reckoning. There- 
fore, it is now more than ever important to deny 
such successes to the Soviet rulers and to preserve 
the means of doing so—our mutual security 
program. 


Proposed Independent Study 


Consideration is being given to an independent 
study of some of the aspects of our mutual se- 
curity program. There are a number of aspects 
of the program which the President feels, and 
which perhaps you, Mr. Chairman, and this com- 
mittee feel could usefully be studied by men who 
are highly qualified but who are not available to 
serve the Government on a full-time, long-term 
basis. 

I have in mind questions as to the relative role 
of the State Department and the Defense De- 
partment in administering the program; as to 
whether we should seek to put more of our pro- 
gram on a loan rather than a grant basis; as to 
whether the program needs to be enlarged and 
given greater continuity to meet the new Soviet 
tactics; as to whether, and if so, how, we can 
speed up our program so that there is not the 
present long delay between the conception of 
programs and their execution, and sometimes re- 
grettable gaps between our promises and our per- 
formance. There is the question of the degree 
to which it is feasible to give Congress a depend- 
able itemization of programs which may not come 
to fruition for several years, by which time the 
surrounding circumstances may have consider- 
ably altered. There is the question of the degree 
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to which it is useful to provide funds on a bilateral 
basis as against use of United Nations or regional 
agencies. There is the question as to whether 
we should emphasize short-term projects of pop- 
ular interest or long-range projects which have no 
obvious popular appeal. 

These are all important matters which justify, 
I believe, a kind of study which it is difficult for 
Cabinet members or Members of Congress them- 
selves to undertake. 

But none of these questions relates to the basic 
validity of the program itself. It would indeed 
be ironic if, now that the Soviet has begun giving 
aid to its allies in terms of billions and offering 
economic aid to free nations in terms of hundreds 
of millions, the United States should withdraw 
from that program which it invented and let the 
Soviet take over that field. 

The President has, under the Constitution, the 
responsibility to formulate the foreign policy of 
the United States. And surely it is significant 
that he judges this mutual security program to 
be “vitally important to our people” and “an in- 
dispensable part of our national effort.” That 
judgment, expressed in his message to the Con- 
gress of March 19, 1956, has not been altered. 
The President told me that this morning. To 
have this program appreciably reduced, inter- 
fered with, or put in jeopardy would gravely en- 
danger the security of the United States. That 
is the considered judgment of the President and 
all his advisers who are charged with safeguard- 
ing our national security. I urge, therefore, that 
the requested authorization be granted. 


Secretary Dulles’ Departure 
for NATO Council Meeting 


White House Announcement 
White House press release dated May 1 


The Secretary of State, prior to his departure 
for Paris this afternoon, conferred with the Presi- 
dent in relation to the meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

They discussed the political development of the 
Atlantic community, of which the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is an important manifesta- 
tion. The President expressed his great interest 
in the matter, an interest which he has long held 
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and which was intensified by his experience as 
Supreme Commander (Europe) of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in 1951-1952. 


Secretary Dulles’ Departure Statement 
Press release 229 dated May 1 


I am leaving for Paris to attend the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This will be an important 
meeting because I think it is generally realized 
that the North Atlantic community needs to or- 
ganize itself into something more than a military 
alliance. 

This does not imply that the military aspects of 
Nato have outlived their usefulness. On the con- 
trary, it remains essential to maintain the military 
strength and unity of the free nations. It is this 
strength and unity which have contributed to the 
present disposition of the Soviet to deemphasize 
violence as an instrument of their international 
policy. If we want that happier condition to 
continue, we must continue the policies which 
brought it about. 

But the North Atlantic community is held to- 
gether by sentiments far more profound than fear 
and by objectives far more fundamental than 
military strength. I hope and expect that at this 
meeting we will begin to search out new ways to 
express our common purposes. 

In addition to attendance at the Nato meeting 
I will have the welcome opportunity to exchange 
views with various of my colleagues with respect 
to matters of common concern to our countries. 
Such meetings are a usual byproduct of a Nato 
Council meeting and are of great value in main- 
taining harmony and understanding between the 
United States and other friendly governments. 

I plan to leave Paris for Washington next 
Sunday. 


Letters of Credence 


Rumanian People’s Republic 


The newly appointed Minister of the Rumanian 
People’s Republic, Silviu Brucan, presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower on April 30. 
For the text of the Minister’s remarks and the text 
of the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 225. 
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Technical Cooperation in the Near East and South Asia 


by Stephen P. Dorsey 


The countries of the Near East and South 
Asia—the Arab States and Israel, Iran, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, India, and Nepal—together com- 
prise not only the subcontinent of the great Asian 
land mass but also its bridge to the other conti- 
nents of Europe and Africa. They have known 
the tramp of armies and the harsh hand of the con- 
queror from the beginning of our civilization, 
which was cradled in their midst. Their people 
vary in many respects from one country to an- 
other because of differences in their indigenous 
circumstances and in the foreign influences to 
which they have been exposed, but they share a 
common heritage of economic deficiency and 
political difficulty. 

Of fundamental significance is the dire poverty 
that characterizes most of this region. Rainfall 
is erratic—there is either too much or too little. 
Water supply is a cause of constant concern. 
Much of the best farmland would be regarded as 
submarginal in this country. Even in the rich 
valleys of the great rivers, limited water supply 
and the acute density of population make life 
difficult. The farmer—and the average man is a 
farmer—lives his short life with his family, and 
often his draft animal, in a one- or two-room 





© Mr. Dorsey, author of the above article, 
is Deputy Regional Director for the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa, International 
Cooperation Administration. His article is 
based on an address made on February 17 be- 
fore the Institute on International Affairs, 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
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mud hut on a caloric intake at best not more than 
two-thirds that of the average American, on an 
annual income of perhaps $75. 

As a result there is everywhere an almost over- 
powering interest in development—in “catching 
up” on economic progress. The impact of West- 
ern civilization in recent years has jarred the 
people from the passivism of centuries, and 
through various channels better ways of life have 
been revealed. This fact, coupled with the area’s 
poverty, has produced the social unrest that char- 
acterizes the Middle East and South Asia today. 

The late Dr. Henry Garland Bennett, who gave 
so much to the effective launching of the point 4 
program, used to say that the peoples of the under- 
developed countries had recently been able to see 
through a glass window the way people lived in 
the Western World. It was now up to us to open 
the window and enlarge it to a door through 
which they might pass to share some of the tech- 
niques and accomplishments of the West. If the 
door was not provided, he implied, these peoples 
would blow the roof off to gain access to what they 
wanted. 

In recent visits that I have made to the area I 
have been deeply impressed by the intense and 
almost universal drive to telescope evolutionary 
progress. Governments are under compulsion to 
bring progress to the masses in tangible, realizable 
form now. It is almost as if the air were charged 
with an impatience for economic development 
which will not be denied. In this very impa- 
tience, of course, lies the danger that, in the search 
for a panacea for poverty, some may accept the 
promises of Moscow as the easiest way out. 
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Economic and Political Problems 


Extraordinary difficulties block the way of eco- 
nomic development and effective assistance by the 
United States in its accomplishment. This is a 
region in which the economic, the political, and 
the emotional are mixed together to an unusual 
degree. Indeed, one simply cannot speak of eco- 
nomic problems and plans as if they were distinct 
in nature and reasonably separable from political 
problems. A few specific current examples are 
(1) the extended difficulties between Saudi Arabia 
and Britain over boundaries in the oil-rich Ara- 
bian Peninsula, (2) the Pushtunistan issue be- 
tween Afghanistan and Pakistan, (3) the Indus 
River water dispute between Pakistan and India, 
(4) the problem of dividing the Jordan River 
waters for the mutual benefit of both Arabs and 
Israelis. 

Problems of this sort create uncertainties as 
well as serious tensions. These uncertainties affect 
private business and private investment, foreign 
and domestic; they affect what the local govern- 
ments are able to do and the degree to which the 
United States can help. In dealing with these 
problems we are confronted not merely with a 
complex situation but with a perilous one. The 
extreme nationalism of these new nations is com- 
plicated by their fears and memories of colonial- 
ism and by the feeling that economic dependency 
is a primary source of political weakness. In the 
Middle East, the years since the Palestine par- 
tition have brought no healing of the wounds 
created in the Arab-Israel struggle. These have 
been 7 years of unabated tensions and bitterness 
and recurrent bloodshed. They have also been 7 
years of a continuing, painstaking search for 
peace. Yet there is no peace in Palestine. The 
dispute between the Arab States and Israel under- 
lies all the problems with which that area is beset 
and remains a lighted fuse that could at any time 
touch off a potential world war in the atomic age. 

To the north the Soviet bloc and Communist 
China, together controlling one-third of the 
world’s population and a quarter of the earth’s 
surface, border this arc of the Middle East and 


| South Asia which contains resources vital to the 
welfare of the free world. Here are not only 


manganese, chrome, mica, and other minerals but 
also some two-thirds of the world’s proven oil re- 
serves. I need not remind you that these Com- 
munist neighbors maintain 10 million men under 
arms—the largest force ever assembled in peace- 
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time during the history of the world; that their 
resource development and nuclear capabilities are 
steadily increasing; or that their leaders have 
vowed that their system will eventually achieve 
world domination. During the 1940 negotiations 
with the Nazis, the Soviets made it clear that “the 
focal point of the aspirations of the Soviet 
Union . . . [lay] in the general direction of the 
Persian Gulf.”? Their courtship of the Near East 
during the past year is abundant evidence that 
they still feel the same way. 


Launching of U.S. Aid Program 


Thus the security of this area has necessarily 
come to be a source of deepest concern to the 
United States and to the rest of the free world. 
For when any nation falls victim to Communist 
aggression the Soviets become stronger and U.S. 
safety is reduced. The mutual security program 
was established to meet this threat to human lib- 
erty through measures both political and eco- 
nomic. Its military provisions were established to 
provide, to countries which desire such aid, limited 
military programs which will contribute to their 
internal security and which will strengthen their 
ability to resist external aggression. 

As for the economic phase of the mutual security 
pregram, it undertakes to aid in the preservation 
of stable free governments and institutions, the 
development of self-sustaining economies, and the 
removal of discriminations and restrictions im- 
peding trade with and among the individual states. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower said, “We are 
ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to serving 
the needs, rather than the fears, of the world.” 
On returning from his trip to the Near East the 
same year, Secretary Dulles put it another way: 

The peoples of the Near East and Asia demand better 
standards of living, and the day is past when their 
aspirations can be ignored. The task is one primarily 
for the governments and the peoples themselves. In 
some cases they can use their available resources, such 
as oil revenues, to better advantage. There are, however, 
ways in which the United States can usefully help, not 
with masses of money but by contributing advanced 
technical knowledge about transport, communication, 
fertilization, and use of water for irrigation. ... Money 
wisely spent for this area under the Mutual Security 
Program will give the American people a good return in 
terms of better understanding and cooperation. 


American private enterprise has long engaged 


1 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1989-1941, Department of State 
publication 3023, p. 259. 
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in economic cooperation with the Near East and 
South Asia. Yankee traders went to this part of 
the world in the early days of the new Republic. 
One of the first American technical experts might 
be said to be Eli Smith from Northford, Conn., 
who took the printing press to Syria in 1834. Ex- 
Confederate technicians contributed their skills to 
the development of the area after the end of the 
Civil War. These, however, were all private 
ventures. It was not until World War II that the 
U.S. Government extended limited lend-lease aid 
and credits to some of the countries of the area. 
In January 1949 technical assistance under gov- 
ernment auspices was announced as the fourth 
point of President Truman’s inaugural address. 
The following year the first technical experts 
under point 4 reached the Near East and Asia. A 
program of this sort could not be developed over- 
night. It took time. But today some hundreds 
of U.S. technicians are attached to International 
Cooperation Administration missions in the area, 
advising cooperating governments in new methods 
and techniques in agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
health, housing, education, natural resources, in- 
dustry, transportation, communications, and pub- 
lic administration. Near Eastern and South Asian 
technicians in these fields are brought to the 
United States for advanced training or are pro- 
vided basic instruction in regional training courses 
at the American University of Beirut. Today 
bilateral programs are operating in Iran, India, 
Israel, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Nepal, and all of 
the independent Arab States except Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen. 
Although Moscow tries to represent them as 
instruments by which underdeveloped countries 
are forced into imperialist subjugation, the general 
agreements under which technical cooperation 
programs are authorized must be based on other 
governments’ requests for technical assistance. 
They provide for open publication of essential 
information pertaining to the program. More- 
over, the requesting country agrees to integrate 
the programs and make good use of their results, 
to cooperate with other countries in carrying out 
‘technical programs and maintaining world peace, 
and to bear a fair share of the costs. Thus techni- 
cal cooperation is not a one-way transaction. 
Rather it is a completely voluntary, two-way 
partnership that grows from mutual respect, trust, 
and the recognition of common interests. 
Together with the broad general agreements, 
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program and project agreements establish U.S. 
and local government contributions to, and the 
administration of, particular technical assistance 
projects. There are today some 700 such agree- 
ments in effect with the countries of the Near East 
and South Asia. 

Our technical assistance programs have been 
growing in many ways. The number of technicians 
operating in the Near East and South Asia has 
increased from 850 in 1953 to 1,100 at the end of 
1955; the scope of the programs, at first confined 
largely to the immediate and basic needs for more 
food, better health, and more education, has been 
expanded to cover many other fields. For some 
countries our technical assistance programs even 
include training in the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

Our bilateral technical assistance programs in 
the Near East and South Asia have been supple- 
mented by United Nations technical assistance 
programs, the U.S. contributions to which have 
increased steadily each year. Our first contribu- 
tion for the 18-month period from July 1, 1950, to 
December 31, 1951, was $12,007,500. For the sixth 
period (calendar year 1956) $15,500,000 was 
authorized by the Congress. The limiting factor 
on the U.N. technical programs has not been the 
amount of money which the United States is will- 
ing to put into these multilateral programs; it is 
rather the inability or failure of other nations to 
increase their contributions. We are convinced of 
the value of a U.N. program. We do not want it 
to become a U.S. program in disguise. 


Need for Development Aid 


In the early days of point 4 the hope was that 
technical assistance would be enough to help the 
countries of the Near East to help themselves. 
As time went on, it became apparent that increas- 
ing technical competence was not enough unless it 
could be harnessed. There is no sense in teaching 
farmers how to double their crops, for example, 
if the increased harvest cannot be marketed, or in 
increasing efficiency and thus releasing labor from 
the farm if it cannot find profitable utilization 
elsewhere. Conversely, credits for a Helmand Val- 
ley project in Afghanistan are useless if techni- 
cians have not been trained to carry on the neces- 
sary operations and maintenance. In the many 
countries of the area in which there are serious eco- 
nomic imbalances, technical assistance and devel- 
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opment or special economic aid clearly cannot be 
divorced from each other. 

The first U.S. Government grant aid to the Arab 
States and Iran for capital development and other 
purposes was authorized by the Congress in 1953. 
Israel had already received such funds for “relief 
and resettlement projects” for refugees coming 
into Israel, and there had been grants to the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(Unrwa). In South Asia funds for develop- 
ment had been similarly available but were not 
separately delineated until after 1953. Since the 
mutual security program first got under way in 
fiscal year 1951 an average total of $275 million, 
including both technical assistance and develop- 
ment aid, has been provided annually to the co- 
operating countries of the Near East and South 
Asia. The major beneficiaries have been India, 
Israel, Pakistan, Iran, and Egypt, with the re- 
maining countries receiving annual assistance 
averaging several million dollars per year. It is 
significant that of total mutual security funds 
available to the area in fiscal year 1956 over one- 
third are in the form of loans. 

In addition development aid has taken the form 
of direct loans from the Export-Import Bank and 
of indirect credits through our 32 percent interest 
in the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The Export-Import Bank, as of the 
end of fiscal year 1955, had afforded credits total- 
ing $300 million in the Near East and South Asia. 
Of these the largest have been $135 million to 
Israel, $53 million to Iran, and $39.5 million to 
Afghanistan. The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has extended loans in 
the following amounts: Iraq, $12.8 million; India, 
$139.7 million; Pakistan, $77.25 million; and 
Lebanon, $27 million (for the Litani River De- 
velopment Project). Last February Egypt an- 
nounced that agreement in principle had been 
reached with the bank on its offer to lend $200 
million to help finance Egypt’s $1.3 billion High 
Aswan Dam project. 

The response to the program, with a few excep- 
tions, has been favorable throughout the area. I 
have gained this impression from direct contacts 
not only with officials, who appreciate the sound- 
ness of its long-range goals, but also from the 
man in the street who has had direct contact with 
U.S. technicians and projects. In personal visits 
to many of our projects in the field I have found 
everywhere able, dedicated Americans who work 
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with their hands, in dirty clothes, far from the 
comforts of the local capital, next to eager local 
citizens who are learning at their sides. They are 
true shirt-sleeve ambassadors. No greater com- 
pliment to the effectiveness of their work could 
be paid to them than the Communists’ recent adop- 
tion of a program of economic aid to the Near 
East and South Asia. 


Programs in India and Pakistan 


It might be of interest to evaluate the program, 
its goals and accomplishments, in two great coun- 
tries of South Asia—India and Pakistan. 

The Government of India is deeply aware of 
lessons learned from revolutionary history over 
the last 10 years. It knows that agrarian discon- 
tent in China was used by Mao Tse-tung as an 
effective weapon to overthrow the National Gov- 
ernment. The same agrarian discontent was Ho 
Chi Minh’s weapon in Indochina. In India the 
75 percent of the people living in small villages 
have seen just enough change to whet their 
appetite for substantial betterment in their lives. 
Accordingly, India’s first Five-Year Plan, which 
has just ended, emphasized improvement in rural 
life, not only by increasing the food supply but by 
returning the benefits of that production to the 
farmers. In the first years of our program in 
India more than 90 percent of American assistance 
went into helping that country meet its goals. 

Picture an Indian village in midsummer. The 
sun burns through clouds of dust choking every- 
one who walks through the dirt paths in the 112- 
degree temperature. Clustered closely together so 
as to use no more of the precious land than is ab- 
solutely necessary are the windowless, mud houses 
in which families of a dozen persons often live in 
an area the size of an ordinary American living 
room. Teen-age boys labor to do a man’s work 
plowing the baked ground in anticipation of the 
monsoon. Girl wives pound chapatis—flat, hard 
pancakes—amid clouds of flies, their babies lying 
in the dirt beside them. 

But there is no depression or self-pity among 
these people. The village leaders proudly show a 
visitor the new school, the first the village has ever 
had; the covered well, sanitary for the first time; 
the village handicraft industry. They tell you 
proudly of the community-development and ex- 
tension program which in the past 2 years has 
reached some 60 million of India’s poorest people. 
In the Ganges Plain 3,000 new deep wells will irri- 
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gate more than 1 million acres. New water- 
storage dams will provide irrigation for another 
4 million acres, increasing food production by over 
2 million tons when completed. American tech- 
nicians have provided catalytic acceleration in 
these enterprises and in the control of malaria, 
improvement of sanitation, provision of pure 
drinking water, village schools, and improved 
farming methods, including soil conservation and 
land reclamation. 

As for urban life, India’s second Five-Year 
Plan, launched April 15, will emphasize the speed- 
ing-up of industrialization. In the cities great 
numbers of unemployed and underemployed peo- 
ple walk the streets searching for work, eking out 
a precarious existence by performing odd jobs for 
little pay. The U.S. program over the last year 
and in future years will augment India’s increas- 
ing emphasis on industrial growth. The United 
States will extend assistance in electric power, 
transport, and industry. Private industrial de- 
velopment will be assisted by advisory technical 
and managerial assistance, industrial credit, and 
the encouragement of foreign private capital in- 
vestment. The second Five-Year Plan aims to 
absorb 8 million new people into the labor force. 

There has been much discussion in India and 
here concerning the division of industry by the 
Government into a public and a private sector, 
giving rise to misunderstanding of what some 
characterize as India’s “socialization.” Where 
private capital is not available for investment the 
state has stepped in to enable the economy as a 
whole to advance rapidly, for rapid advance is 
essential to success. Prime Minister Nehru, for 
all his neutralism and his display of friendliness 
during the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev, is 
and has been determinedly anti-Communist do- 
mestically. In fact India has not hesitated to jail 
numbers of Communists at any time that she 
deemed it necessary to protect public security. 

Our aid to India, although substantial, has been 
only a small portion of what India herself has in- 
vested in her electrifying development from the 
stagnation of Indian life under colonial rule. We 
are vitally concerned in the successful evolution 
of India, for it is a free and democratic state. A1- 
though the United States takes a different stand 
from that of Nehru with regard to the realities 
of Soviet designs on Asia, nevertheless we can 
agree emphatically with his determination to build 
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a democratic and free society under an independ- 
ent government. 

There are two large show windows in Asia. 
That of Communist China displays temptingly 
wares produced by totalitarian methods. India’s 
is based on the principles of freedom, independ- 
ence, and democracy. If Communist China’s ex- 
periment proves the more successful, the peoples 
of Asia may believe that in that direction lies the 
best means for achieving their desires for a better 
life. If India does not succeed, the result would 
be massive tragedy for the United States and the 
world. 

In this context it is important for India to be 
able to count on our aid year by year until she 
achieves her goals. The amount of the aid is not 
as important as the certainty on the part of India’s 
Government that a definite amount can be counted 
on, so that India can make a long-term calculation 
of the resources available to her in connection with 
the achievement of her second Five-Year Plan. 
It is important also that Indians feel that we 
appreciate their struggle and do not begrudge them 
assistance. The people of India are determined 
to achieve a better life with us or without us. If 
we are unwilling or begrudging in our assistance, 
Russia stands ready to take our place as their 
friend. 

Turning to Pakistan, we find a country which 
has taken a clear stand at our side in uncondi- 
tional opposition to Communist aggression. Pak- 
istan has joined with other freedom-loving na- 
tions to the East to form the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty and is united with countries 
to the West in the Baghdad Pact. Pakistan en- 
tered this company of free and independent na- 
tions confronted with the economic absurdity of 
her territory’s division into two parts by a thous- 
and miles of Indian territory. Her major eco- 
nomic difficulties arise from the poverty and low 
productivity of her masses of people, the heart- 
rending problem of providing for her refugees, 
and her critical budgetary and foreign exchange 
situation. These problems reach staggering mag- 
nitude because Pakistan entered upon her inde- 
pendence with only a handful of skilled mana- 
gerial and administrative leaders and technically 
trained experts. In the old colonial days most 
Hindus of good families attended British schools, 
but few Moslems had this advantage. Pakistan’s 
capacity to progress is limited by the very small 
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number of Pakistanis trained sufficiently to cope 
with the country’s towering problems of economic 
and social development. 

Nevertheless, Pakistan Government leaders are 
struggling valiantly with the maintenance of po- 
litical stability, the development of adequate mili- 
tary strength for national defense, and above all 
the betterment of daily life for the population at 
large on which depends the achievement of the 
first two goals. In 1954 a combination of natural 
disasters and unfavorable market conditions taxed 
Pakistan’s resources to the limit, forcing her to 
request emergency aid from the United States. 
The country is just rallying from that year of 
adversity. 

In assisting the Pakistan Government to de- 
velop its economy, the United States has empha- 
sized agricultural production, mineral and forest 
exploitation, stimulation of new industry and in- 
vestment, and supplying of critical raw materials 
and consumer goods. Defense support has also 
been granted to supply Pakistan with equipment 
to strengthen her armed forces and to assist in 
developing and expanding industry and transpor- 
tation. In West Pakistan, which is much too dry, 
and East Pakistan, which is subjected to recur- 
rent floods, the assistance which we are giving 
to the water resources program has been crucial. 
Pakistan’s inflationary problems and the conse- 
quent pressures on standards of living have been 
eased by financial assistance for importation of 
essential consumer goods and raw materials. 

But in the villages Pakistan’s poorest people 
will tell you that they want more than enough to 
eat. “We want a school,” they say in village after 
village in Pakistan. If you ask why, they tell 
you that they cannot cope with the new issues 
arising in their lives. “We cannot read,” they 
say. “We don’t know how to protect ourselves 
when we sell our products or make a rental agree- 
ment or a contract or try to understand the tax 
laws.” They also say, “We don’t know how to 
protect ourselves against sickness.” Pakistan’s 
awakening people not only need but demand edu- 
cation. But this demand is particularly difficult 
for Pakistan to meet because of the shortage of 
trained people. To assist at this critical point 
five major United States educational institutions 
have entered into contracts with provincial edu- 
cational institutions in Pakistan. Other United 
States technicians are assisting in the fight against 
malaria and tuberculosis, village environmental 
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sanitation programs, and village training centers, 
which are developing local Pakistan workers to 
help in a countrywide cooperative program with 
this stanch protagonist of the free world. 


U.S. Objectives 


To recapitulate briefly, the United States has 
tried in recent years to render assistance to the 
Near East and South Asia in response to the 
area’s needs for rural and industrial development. 
It has provided technical assistance to most of the 
countries; its efforts have complemented U.N. pro- 
grams in the same field. It has made substantial 
loans both directly and through its membership in 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. It has provided some special 
economic aid of a capital nature. 

We shall not be stampeded by Russian promises 
of extensive aid to that part of the world, but we 
shall carry out the most effective programs of tech- 
nical cooperation and economic-development as- 
sistance programs that we can devise. In our 
programs we shall continue to emphasize mutual- 
ity of interest and flexibility of approach. Ap- 
portionment of funds among countries will depend 
much on need and demonstration of effective ab- 
sorptive capacity. And, finally, we shall work to 
encourage conditions under which private invest- 
ment will show an increasing interest in the area 
and reduce the need for public assistance. We 
hope that these measures will be effective in aiding 
the countries of the area toward a better economic 
and social climate, toward peace and stability, and 
toward a strong will to withstand imperialist en- 
croachment against the free nations of the world. 


German Atomic Energy Minister 
To Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on May 4 
(press release 239) that Franz Josef Strauss, 
German Federal Minister for Atomic Energy 
Affairs, will arrive in the United States on May 11 
upon the invitation of the U.S. Government. He 
will visit various Arc installations and call on 
the Department of State and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. He will also discuss with U.S. offi- 
cials matters of common interest relating to the 
special area of his responsibility. 

Minister Strauss is a member and cofounder of 
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the Christian Socialist Union (Csv), the Bavarian 
counterpart of Chancellor Adenauer’s Christian 
Democratic Union (Cpu). As a member of the 
Cabinet, he has had a major part in the framing 
of legislation establishing effective parliamentary 
controls of the German Armed Forces. He has 





also been a stanch advocate of plans promoting 
European security and integration. His present 
post as Minister for Atomic Energy is a newly 
created Cabinet position, with responsibilities en- 
compassing national and international problems 
of nuclear energy. 


Coordination of British and American Policy in World Affairs 


by Winthrop W. Aldrich 
Ambassador to Great Britain? 


I doubt very much whether any of you here are 
fully aware of the glory which attaches to the 
name of Coventry in the minds of the American 
people. The name of this city is a synonym for 
courage of the highest order. During the anxious 
years of World War IT, the American newspapers 
and radio told us of the destruction which you 
were suffering. We marveled at your endurance 
and morale. We marveled at your ability to sus- 
tain a high rate of industrial production on which 
the very life of this nation depended, when it 
seemed to us that hardly a brick could have been 
left standing here or a wheel kept turning. We 
were proud to think that we had as our allies 
people who could set us such an example of fight- 
ing spirit. 

You have virtually built a new Coventry in the 
past 10 years, and you have done it beautifully. 
It is modern and efficient; it offers pleasing vistas 
to the eye; and it bespeaks the progressive, for- 
ward-moving spirit of the men and women of 
Coventry. 

No one has to tell me why Warwickshire is one 
of the great industrial centers of this nation. I 
have seen the reason for myself. 

I said a moment ago that we Americans were 
proud to have you as our allies. We felt that way 
in World War I and again in World War IT, and 
we fee] the same way today. 

What is it that through two hard-fought wars 
and 10 following years of international crises has 


* Address made before the Warwickshire Rotary Clubs 
at Coventry, England, on Apr. 19. 
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maintained unbroken and completely unimpaired 
the close and intimate alliance between us? Can 
it be that this is simply because of the fact that 
we are an outgrowth of this country, indebted to 
you for our free institutions, for industrial and 
other discoveries first made here, indebted for the 
very blood in the veins of so many of our citizens? 
This is certainly a great part of the answer. 


Respect for the Dignity of Man 


I suggest, however, that the fundamental reason 
lies in the fact that we have an almost identical 
attitude toward mankind which makes us natural 
allies. Expressed in the simplest possible terms, 
this attitude reflects the fact that we both respect 
the dignity of man. 

This respect for man’s dignity is the foundation 
of our free societies and is the basis of our ap- 
proach to world affairs. We not only intend to 
preserve our own freedom and independence, but 
we stand together in unalterable opposition to 
tyranny, terrorism, and aggression anywhere on 
the face of this globe—to any form of oppression 
which denies the rights of man. 

In the joint Anglo-American declaration issued 
in Washington in February,’ Prime Minister Eden 
and President Eisenhower gave us a timely re- 
minder that this very question of the dignity of 
man is the central issue confronting the world 
in this year of 1956. Our position reflects our 
common belief that the state exists for the benefit 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1956, p. 231. 
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of man—that people have a basic right to a gov- 
ernment of their own choice. 

To make clear exactly where we stand, as the 
Prime Minister and the President did in the Wash- 
ington Declaration, serves a valuable purpose. 
By explaining to those with whom you have dif- 
ferences just why you take issue with them, a 
basis is provided for an approach to a better un- 
derstanding. An opportunity is created to recon- 
cile your differences. In concrete terms, you tell 
other nations what you expect from them and what 
you are ready to give in return. 

Our aims and intentions are well known, and 
they are made clear by our actions. We have 
joined together with other nations to form vol- 
untary associations for the purpose of establishing 
a decent and orderly world in which all may have 
the opportunity to advance their legitimate inter- 
ests. Our sole object is to deter aggression, pre- 
vent unwarranted interference by any nation in 
the internal affairs of its neighbors, and thereby 
to preserve peace. 

In the past 10 years, Britain and America have 
by their independent action assisted more than 600 
million people in scores of lands to become free 
nations. Britain’s record in this respect is par- 
ticularly admirable. While you most prop- 
erly have refused to bow to terrorism or to acqui- 
esce in lawless action, you are continuing to foster 
and support orderly movements toward self-gov- 
ernment among peoples as they show themselves 
ready for it. At this very moment in Malaya, 
Africa, and the Caribbean you are assisting Brit- 
ish territories in their progress toward entry into 
the community of independent nations. 

Our two countries have also demonstrated their 
sympathetic concern for the economic difficulties 
of others; and in order to help peoples to improve 
their standards of living, we have provided goods, 
technical aid, and funds on a prodigious scale. 
Since 1945 the United States alone has provided 
over $52 billion in various forms of aid to other 
nations and has sought a general expansion of 
trade on a mutually beneficial basis. In no in- 
stance of rendering such aid to others has either 
Britain or America attached any conditions to the 
giving which would in any way jeopardize the 
freedom or integrity of the recipients. 

As a means of preventing aggression, we have 
banded together with some 50 nations in collective 
security arrangements. Simultaneously, we keep 
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the door open and encourage all nations to seek the 
solution of their differences and disputes through 
peaceful negotiation. Many nations are ready 
to assist in such undertakings, and the United 
Nations offers an ever-present tribunal for this 
purpose. 

Let others show us a genuine change of heart, 
and I am confident that they will not find in Brit- 
ain or America any lack of will to bridge the 
differences and cleavages that sharply divide the 
world. 


Joint Efforts in Middle East 


While we watch vigilantly and unceasingly for 
signs of such a true change, we shall continue to 
exert our not inconsiderable influence to prevent 
conflicts and maintain peace. An example of the 
close coordination of British and American policy 
for this purpose is seen in the efforts we are 
making in the Middle East. May I emphasize, 
in this connection, that I deplore the erroneous 
impression given recently in the press that a major 
difference of opinion exists between our two Gov- 
ernments on Middle East policies. From time to 
time rumors have circulated alleging friction or 
disagreement between London and Washington. 

Only last week, in Kansas City, Sir Roger 
Makins referred to these rumors and said: “Fre- 
quently I, who am in continuous contact with the 
United States administration, am unable to 
fathom what people are talking about.” On the 
basis of my own continuous contacts with Her 
Majesty’s Government I fully concur with my 
Washington colleague’s statement. It can and 
should be stated clearly and unequivocally that the 
American and British Governments are in close 
contact and constant touch on all problems in 
which they are jointly concerned throughout the 
world and specifically concerning the present ten- 
sion in the Middle East. 

The United States is fully aware of the impor- 
tance of that area, of the fact that its security 
vitally atfects the safety of Western Europe, and 
of the fact that the problems there are critical and 
delicate. As President Eisenhower pointed out, 
we are dealing with a situation that is like a pile 
of jackstraws; and we must take care not to bring 
down the entire heap. Yet everything possible 
must be done to preserve peace in the area and to 
encourage a settlement which does justice to the 
interests of all parties concerned. 
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There is no divergence whatsoever between 
Britain and America on these objectives, and we 
are in full accord on the two major lines of policy 
that are called for. The first is to give our strong 
support to the United Nations mission which has 
been sent to the area. President Eisenhower 
pledged this support, declaring that the United 
States “will observe its commitments within con- 
stitutional means to oppose any aggression” in the 
Middle East and will support and assist any na- 
tion which might be subjected to such aggression. 


Baghdad Pact 


The second great need for the maintenance of 
peace and security for the Middle East area is to 
provide adequate protection against aggression 
from outside. For this purpose, free nations of 
the area, together with Britain, have associated 
themselves in a collective security agreement under 
the Baghdad Pact. Though the United States is 
not a member, it gives constant support to the 
objectives of the Pact and is providing substan- 
tial economic and military assistance to the Pact 
members. The extent of our support is indicated 
by the strength of the U.S. observer delegation 
which, under the leadership of Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State Loy Henderson and Admiral [John 
H.] Cassady, is now in Tehran for consultation 
with the meeting of the Baghdad Pact Council. 

The deep personal interest which President 
Eisenhower takes in the Middle East situation, 
and his strong desire to see tranquillity restored to 
the area, was demonstrated in his sending personal 
messages last week to the Heads of the Egyptian 
and Israeli Governments. 

British good will with respect to that area was 
also concretely demonstrated by your announce- 
ment in Tehran last week of substantial new eco- 
nomic assistance for the member nations of the 
Baghdad Pact. American good will was demon- 
strated by the U.S. announcement in Tehran on 
April 16 of our readiness to discuss a program of 
broader economic cooperation coordinated through 
the Baghdad Pact organization, and only yester- 
day the U.S. became a full member of the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Pact. The benefits of 
British and American assistance are bound to ex- 
tend to all the nations of the area. 

This, then, is the pattern of British and Ameri- 


*Ibid., May 7, 1956, p. 753. 
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can policy toward their neighbors throughout the 


world—encouraging the peaceful settlement of ; 


differences and disputes, offering our offices to this 
end, joining in defenses against aggression, and 
providing full-scale economic assistance for the 
improvement of standards of living. 

This is a pattern of international conduct which 
must appeal to all men of good will. It is ap- 
propriate to discuss these matters with repre- 


sentatives of International Rotary, which is | 


pledged to the advancement of understanding, 
good will, and world peace through world fellow- 
ship. 

The approach of our two countries to world af- 
fairs is, I believe, the portent of a dawn that the 
world has long awaited. It reflects the good will 
and determination of all the world’s millions who 
are dedicated to the ways of freedom. The 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the United 
States of America, and the many nations closely 
associated with us are the true guardians of this 
good will and determination and will hold aloft 
the light of freedom until its rays may reach into 
all the dark places of the earth. 


Commemoration of First 
U.S.-Swedish Treaty 


Following are texts of statements made at 
Stockholm on April 3 by John Moors Cabot, U.S. 
Ambassador to Sweden, and Swedish Foreign 
Minister Osten Undén on the occasion of the pre- 
sentation to the Swedish Government of the 
Franklin Commemorative Medal. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR CABOT 


One hundred and seventy-three years ago 
your country and ours signed their first Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce. This year, many organi- 
zations in more than 50 countries of the world are 
celebrating the 250th anniversary of one of the 
men who helped to negotiate this treaty. 

As people in these nations pay their tributes to 
Benjamin Franklin, I like to remember what he 
said about formal treaties. Franklin once wrote 


*For a description of the Franklin Medal and other 
background on the observance of Franklin’s anniversary, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 13, 1956, p. 249; for an account of 
Franklin’s diplomatic career, see ibid., Jan. 9, 1956, p. 51. 
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that friendship between peoples created ties 
stronger than any treaties could make. 

We believe sincerely in that philosophy. We 
have been privileged to enjoy that kind of friend- 
ship with Sweden since our new country was born. 
Today, we pay a double measure of gratitude to 
those great Swedish and American patriots who 
built so well on this enduring foundation. 

It has been a particularly happy circumstance 
for us to know that your great scientist, Arne 
Tiselius, was awarded the coveted Franklin Medal 
by the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on Jan- 
uary 18, at their meeting to celebrate Franklin’s 
250th anniversary. No greater ties can be made 
between peoples than the honors, respect, and 
friendship we pay to each other. 

Benjamin Franklin was a scientist even before 
he became a statesman. He knew that great scien- 
tists—men like Arne Tiselius—were building per- 
sonally the bonds which would help unite nations 
in friendship equally as well as the relations be- 
tween their governments. And so, even when he 
became an official of government, he continued to 
pay the highest of tribute to the relations between 
the individual peoples themselves. 


, 
RESPONSE BY FOREIGN MINISTER UNDEN 


I am very glad, indeed, to accept on behalf of 
my Government the medal that by authorization 
of the Congress of the United States has been 
created in memory of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin and of his distinguished service to sci- 
ence, the humanities, the arts, and enterprise. 

Benjamin Franklin’s great interest in a better 
understanding amongst nations is symbolized on 
the medal by the key that opens the ways of under- 
standing in all directions. This seems to have 
been a guiding principle not only for Benjamin 
Franklin but also for other founding fathers of 
the American Revolution. 

At an early stage Sweden grasped the signifi- 
cance of the American Revolution and realized 
that, in spite of all the initial difficulties of the 
young Nation, the independence of the American 
States was definitely achieved and that there were 
justified reasons to recognize this development. 
As a matter of fact, at the side of France, Sweden 
was the first country to recognize the United States 
by entering on April 3, 1783, the Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Commerce that we commemorate today. 

When this decision had been taken, our Ambas- 
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sador to France, Gustav Philip Creutz, who with 
Benjamin Franklin signed the agreement, wrote 
to King Gustaf III that he had received many 
compliments on the King’s behalf because he “had 
been the first to procure for his country the ad- 
vantage of entering into fruitful relations with 
this new republic.” 

It is evident by the diplomatic correspondence 
that Creutz shared his King’s opinions and re- 
garded this treaty as one of his great diplomatic 
feats. 

Creutz was a very distinguished Swedish poet 
and a man of great vision. He saw in this treaty 
the beginning of a fruitful friendship between 
the United States and Sweden and a flourishing 
trade unhampered by unnecessary tariffs and regu- 
lations. But certainly he could not foresee that 
Benjamin Franklin and himself initiated an asso- 
ciation that a hundred years later would bring 
millions of Swedish citizens to join in building up 
this great Nation of yours. I think it would be 
in the spirit of Benjamin Franklin to commemo- 
rate not only the treaty he signed but also all the 
close personal ties between citizens of our two 
countries. 


Proposed Negotiations 
With Rumania 


Press release 241 dated May 4 


In a note delivered to the American Legation 
in Bucharest on March 7, 1956, the Rumanian 
Government proposed that negotiations be opened 
in Bucharest on problems relating to the claims 
of some U.S. citizens, Rumanian assets in the 
United States, and trade relations between the 
United States and Rumania. In its note the 
Rumanian Government expressed the hope that 
such negotiations might lead to improved rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

The U.S. Government has now replied in a note 
dated April 28, 1956, delivered to the Rumanian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs by the American 
Legation in Bucharest.!. The note indicated that 
the U.S. Government is prepared to discuss the 
economic problems mentioned in the Rumanian 
note provided the Rumanian Government is pre- 
pared to discuss various other points at issue be- 
tween the two Governments. The U.S. Govern- 


* Not printed. 
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ment has accordingly proposed that an exchange 
of memoranda be effected in which each Govern- 
ment would set forth in detail matters which each 
may deem appropriate for consideration, on the 
ground that such memoranda would serve the use- 
ful purpose of indicating whether there is suffi- 
cient basis for undertaking arrangements for 
negotiations. 


United States Protests to Poland 
on Repatriation Activities 


Press release 226 dated April 30 
Department Announcement 


Deputy Under Secretary Robert Murphy on 
April 30 handed to the Ambassador of the Polish 
People’s Republic, Romuald Spasowski, a note 
referring to the Polish Government’s attempts to 
prevail upon Polish nationals in this country to 
return to their native land. The note reaffirmed 
the U.S. Government’s adherence to the principle 
of voluntary repatriation and its recognition of 
the right of a foreign diplomatic mission to nor- 
mal intercourse with its citizens, but it was made 
clear that this Government will not tolerate un- 
solicited personal visits by representatives of the 
Warsaw regime on behalf of the Polish repatria- 
tion campaign. 

This campaign has been conducted intensively 
for several months by the Polish Government 
throughout the free world by Communist radio 
and press, by propaganda sent through the mails, 
by letters signed by relatives and friends in 
Poland, and by telephone calls and personal visits 
by regime representatives bringing such letters 
withthem. The campaign has met very little suc- 
cess thus far. 

No Polish national in this country is prevented 
from having contact with Polish Government offi- 
cials or from returning to Poland, if, of his own 
free will, he chooses to do so. But an uninvited 
visit exposes the Polish national in question, 
without his permission, to the overtures of a per- 
sonal representative of a state exercising complete 
control over the lives of relatives and friends in 
Poland and hence affords the opportunity for 
pressure, intimidation, and coercion. The U.S. 
protest arises from this Government’s determina- 
tion not to permic police-state activity in this 
country and to make clear that the full protection 
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of American laws extends to all aliens residing in Nati 


the United States. 


Text of Note to Polish Ambassador 


The Secretary of State presents his compli. 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Polish People’s Republic and has the honor to make 
reference to the Polish Government’s current ef- 
forts to induce Poles to return to Poland, which 
was the subject of the Ambassador’s call on Deputy 
Under Secretary Murphy on November 7, 1955. 

It has recently come to the attention of the De- 


partment that, in conducting that campaign, rep- | 


resentatives of the Polish Government, including 
members of the Polish Embassy, are seeking out 
Polish nationals in this country and, in the course 
of unsolicited personal visits and by various meth- 
ods, are attempting to prevail upon them to 
return to Poland. As one means of achieving this 
purpose these Polish officials take advantage of the 
fact that close relatives of such Polish nationals 
still live in Poland, and have presented in person 
letters bearing the signature of such relatives, al- 
though private correspondence would normally 
proceed by the regular mails. 

As the Government of the Polish People’s Re- 
public is aware, the United States Government 
adheres to the concept of voluntary repatriation. 
This Government interposes no obstacles to the 
return to Poland of any persons who choose this 
course. 

The United States Government of course recog- 
nizes, in principle and in practice, the right of all 
foreign diplomatic missions in this country to 
normal intercourse with their citizens. 

The above-described activities of representa- 
tives of the Polish Government, however, are not 
compatible with the principle of voluntary repa- 
triation. Moreover, the United States Govern- 
ment does not consider that these activities come 
within the scope of normal and accepted diplo- 
matic practice. Attempts to exert pressure upon 
or to influence in this manner private persons liv- 
ing in this country are contrary to the traditions 
of democracy and individual freedom which pre- 
vail in the United States. 

It is therefore requested that Polish representa- 
tives in this country cease immediately the objec- 
tionable practice of unsolicited personal visits in 
furtherance of the Polish Government’s repatria- 
tion campaign. 
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National Day of Poland 
Press release 236 dated May 2 

On May 3, the anniversary of Poland’s Con- 
stitution of 1791, all true Poles and their friends 
throughout the world have traditionally celebrated 
Poland’s national day. But in recent years May 3 
has assumed an added significance. It has become 
a day on which the United States reaffirms its as- 
surances that it is not reconciled to the bondage 
of Poland. And at the same time we ask the 
people of Poland not to despair nor to succumb to 
the propaganda insinuation that their country has 
been forgotten. 

May 8 is the day on which this country and the 
people of Poland renew a mutual faith in freedom 
and in the strong bonds of friendship and common 
purpose which unite us across all the barriers the 
Iron Curtain imposes. 


President of Indonesia 
To Visit United States 


The Department of State announced on May 4 
(press release 240) that the itinerary has been com- 
pleted for the State visit of Dr. Sukarno, President 
of the Republic of Indonesia, who will arrive in 
Washington on May 16. President Eisenhower’s 
invitation to President Sukarno to visit the United 
States was extended by Secretary Dulles during 
his trip to Indonesia in March of this year. 

After a 3-day visit in Washington, the President 
of the Indonesian Republic will begin an extended 
tour that will include Charlottesville, Va., Camp 
Pope and Fort Bragg, N. C., Annapolis, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Springfield, Ill., Detroit, 
Grand Canyon National Park, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, and Niagara Falls. 


Assistant Secretary Allen 
To Visit Africa 


Press release 233 dated May 3 


George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Af- 
fairs, will leave Washington on May 10 for a 3- 
week tour of the west and central parts of Africa 
south of the Sahara. Mr. Allen is making the 
air trip to inform himself firsthand on recent de- 
velopments in this area. He will confer with 
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U.S. Foreign Service officials and officials of the 
various countries and territories which he will 
visit during his tour. 

Mr. Allen’s tentative itinerary is as follows: 


1g || Leave Washington 

DG 5S oa ove Arrive Johannesburg, Pretoria 
(South Africa) 

OS Se at Arrive Capetown (South Africa) 

VE, Sas Sass Arrive Port Elizabeth, Durban 
(South Africa) 

) OS mee Arrive Lourenco Marques (Portu- 
guese East Africa) 

MRE UR es he sce Arrive Salisbury (Southern Rhode- 
sia) 

WR es ss es: . Arrive N’dola (Northern Rhodesia) 

MAP Sei es cs Se Arrive Elisabethville, Léopoldville 
(Belgian Congo) 

2: a Arrive Accra (Gold Coast) 

IEDs eet? ee gael Arrive Lagos (Nigeria) 

et Gale c Sm Arrive Monrovia (Liberia) 

U2 2039 | Ar re ee Arrive Dakar (French West Africa) 

UMREB ee oie oie ecto: Arrive New York 


Vice President Goulart of Brazil 
Visits United States 


Following are the texts of remarks made on 
the arrival of the Vice President of Brazil, Joao 
Goulart, at Washington on April 30, and on his 
departure on May 3. 


WELCOME AT NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Press release 227 dated April 30 
Remarks by Vice President Nixon 

Mr. Vice President, it is a very great privilege 
for Mrs. Nixon and me and for members of our 
party to welcome you and Senhora Goulart to the 
United States. We recall with pleasure our visit 
to your country, and I remember particularly the 
great ovation you received on the occasion of your 
inauguration as Vice President of our great 
friendly Republic to the south. We know that 
this will be a very brief visit for you, but we trust 
that in every place you go in the United States 
you will receive the same kind of friendly wel- 
come that, I can assure you, you will receive here 
today. 

May I also express another hope. We have put 
on very special weather here today for you—very 
much like Rio at its best. We hope the sun al- 
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ways shines during the few days that you are in 
the United States for the balance of your visit. 
And now I know that your friends in this country 
and also your friends at home would like to hear 
some words from you. 


Response by Vice President Goulart 


Mr. Vice President, still very deeply moved on 
setting foot for the first time on the soil of the 
United States, in reply to a very generous invi- 
tation extended to me by the distinguished Vice 
President of the United States, Mr. Richard 
Nixon, I wish to thank you very deeply, personally 
and also on behalf of Mrs. Goulart and all the 
members of my party who are coming with me 
on this visit, for the very cordial welcome which 
has been extended to me by Vice President Nixon, 
on behalf of this great Nation. 

At the same time I wish to bring here a most 
cordial salutation from the people of Brazil and 
from President Juscelino Kubitschek and also 
bring the salutation on behalf of the young gen- 
eration of Brazilians who are uniting themselves 
with me in making ever stronger the traditional 
bonds of friendship that unite our two countries. 


DEPARTURE FROM WASHINGTON 


Press release 237 dated May 3 


Remarks by Acting Secretary Hoover 


Mr. Vice President, it has been an honor to have 
Your Excellency and Senhora Goulart as our 
guests in Washington. Your presence here has 
brought us personal pleasure and has strengthened 
the bonds which so strongly exist between our two 
countries. 

As you travel across this country, you will be- 
come acquainted with many of the phases of Amer- 
ican life—cattle raising in Texas, an occupation 
you already know so intimately, to American in- 
dustrialization in its highest form, as you will see 
in Detroit. These experiences will, I am sure, 
point out the similarities between our peoples and 
our institutions that have served over so many 
years to unite Brazil and the United States in our 
common purposes. 

On behalf of my Government I extend best 
wishes for a most pleasant journey to you and 
Senhora Goulart and all the members of your 
party. Goodbye and good luck. 
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Response by Vice President Goulart 


On leaving now this city of Washington I want{ 
to express once more how grateful I am, not only 
personally but on behalf of my wife and member 
of my party, for the kind and generous hospitality | 
which was shown to us at every moment both by} 
the people and by the Government of the United 
States. I am leaving now for what is the equiva. | 
lent of the State of Rio Grande do Sul in Brazil, 
that is the State of Texas. 

I want to thank all of you for the generous 
hospitality and to express once more the deep sat- 
isfaction that I experienced from the very first 
moment that I set foot in this generous country, 
I am very sure that this visit will forge an even } 
stronger link in the solid relationships that have 
united and will always unite the United States | 
and Brazil. 

I am very grateful to Under Secretary Hoover | 
for the very kind words that he has just said, and | 





I also want to extend my thanks to the distin. } 


guished labor leaders that I have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting here in Washington who sur- 
rounded me and the members of my party with so 
much friendship. I feel that the friendship 
shown by the labor leaders is also a manifestation 
of the very strong bonds that do and should unite 
the workers of Brazil with their fellow workers 
in the United States. 

I would also like to ask Under Secretary Hoover 
to convey my thanks to the great President of this 
country, President Eisenhower, and also to trans- 
mit a message of friendship to my good friend Vice 
President Nixon. And once more, I am very 
grateful for this magnificent welcome that I re- 
ceived in this land that is a stanch friend of 
my own country. 


Surplus Commodity Agreement 
Signed With Paraguay 


Press release 231 dated May 2 


The United States and Paraguay on May 2 
signed an agreement authorizing the sale to Para- 
guay, through private U.S. traders, of wheat, flour, 
edible oils, lard, and dairy products to a total 
value of $2,600,000. The agreement also covers 
ocean freight in the amount of $400,000. These 


sales are being made under authority and provi- | 
sions of the Agricultural Trade Development and | 


Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. The agree- 
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ment was signed at Asuncién by the Foreign Min- 
ister of Paraguay, Hipolito Sanchez Quell, and 
the American Ambassador, Arthur A. Ageton. 
This agreement provides that payment under the 
sales program will be made in Paraguayan cur- 
rency. A part of the currency accruing will be 
earmarked for loans designed to contribute to 


The Ideals of Woodrow Wilson 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs + 


Had I been told 38 years ago that I was to have 
the honor to represent President Eisenhower on 
this occasion, I should have been a frightened, 
amazed, and awestruck young man—frightened 
at the role I personally must play today, amazed 
that an unknown young second lieutenant of in- 
fantry by the name of Eisenhower was destined 
for a mighty role in world affairs which would 
land him in the White House, and awestruck by 
the magic name of Wilson. 

At that time President Wilson was my Com- 
mander in Chief, albeit a remote one. I was a 
lowly embryo second lieutenant at an air-service 
flying school. I had a fervent admiration for what 
Woodrow Wilson stood for and for the man him- 
self, whose ideals, integrity, and eloquence had 
given the military participation of the United 
States in the First World War a character it could 
scarcely otherwise have had. 

It has been suggested that my admiration for 
Woodrow Wilson may not be unrelated to the fact 
that he was born in Virginia, in this historic and 
lovely town of Staunton. This allegation I pro- 
test, though I must admit to a prejudiced view 
where Virginians are concerned, and certainly my 
admiration for Mr. Wilson is in no way lessened 
by the proud circumstance of his birth. 

While Wilson was taken to Georgia at an early 
age—too early for him to have any say-so in the 


1Address made at the Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Celebration at Staunton, Va., on Apr. 28 (press release 
214 dated Apr. 25). 
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Paraguay’s economic development and will be pay- 
able in dollars or Paraguayan currency under the 
terms of a supplemental loan agreement which will 
be concluded at a later date. The balance will 
be reserved for the use of the United States in 
Paraguay. 


matter—and did not return to his native State 
until he entered the law school of the University 
of Virginia, he has always appeared to me to stand 
in a tradition of statesmanship to which Virginia 
has so richly contributed. He was a man of high 
ideals, unyielding moral convictions, strong emo- 
tions, and great intellect—a man who combined a 
bearing that tended to the aristocratic with a be- 
lief in democratic representative government that 
had in it an almost religious purpose. In his two 
terms as President, through the “new freedom” 
as he called it, he advanced to new goals the cause 
for which our Nation was founded—the cause of 
freedom and opportunity for all its citizens. In 
the principles he proclaimed in taking our Na- 
tion into full participation in world affairs—into 
war—he awakened hopes among the subject peo- 
ples of autocracies everywhere, giving the name of 
our country a force and magic in other lands it 
had not possessed since the days of the American 
Revolution and the early years of the Republic. 
In his address to Congress asking a declaration of 
war, he proclaimed: 

... we Shall fight for the things which we have always 
earried nearest our hearts,—for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own Governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of right by such 
a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety 
to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 
To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 


tunes, everything that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who know that the day 
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Woodrow Wilson Centennial Year 
A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHEREAS Woodrow Wilson, the twenty-eighth 
President of the United States, gave to this Nation 
and to the world a concept of peace based on justice 
and freedom and supported by the brotherhood of 
man; and 

WHEREAS this scholar, educator, and statesman 
led the United States successfully through the 
ordeal of a devastating war, which was fought to 
preserve those high principles which this Nation 
cherishes ; and 

WHEREAS Woodrow Wilson’s outstanding char- 
acter, his devotion to his country’s service, his 
efforts to strengthen the Government and to pro- 
mote the public welfare, his dependence upon divine 
guidance, and his unfailing confidence in our sys- 
tem of free government and the ultimate wisdom of 
the American people, are a lasting inspiration to 
the Nation; and 

WueEnreas the year 1956 marks the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Woodrow Wilson, and 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved August 
30, 1954, 68 Stat. 964, established the Woodrow 
Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission to de- 
velop plans for commemorating that event; and by 
a joint resolution approved April 27, 1956, has au- 
thorized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the anniversary with appropriate 
ceremonies : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISEN- 
HOWER, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby call upon the people of the 
United States to observe the centennial of the birth 
of Woodrow Wilson; and I urge interested indi- 
viduals and organizations, both private and govern- 
mental, to participate in appropriate ceremonies 
during 1956 designed to honor and commemorate 
his life, his ideals, and his concern for the freedom 
of peoples throughout the world. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty- 
seventh day of April in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and fifty-six, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and eightieth. 


By the President: 


JoHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


* No. 3134; 21 Fed. Reg. 2913. 
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has come when America is privileged to spend her blood 
and her might for the principles that gave her birth 
and happiness and the peace which she has treasured. 
God helping her, she can do no other. 


In the past 15 years we have come far closer 
to Wilson than we had been in the 20 years that 
followed his administration—20 years during 
which many dedicated Americans earnestly tried to 
believe that what went on beyond the oceans need 
not concern or disturb us. In these past 15 years 
we have lived in a divided world. Also confronted 
with a divided world, Wilson, in April 1917, made 
his fateful choice and led the Nation out of its 
traditional isolation. Most of us can remember 
back to the 1920’s when, in reaction to the ideal- 
ism of the war years, some spoke with derision 
of the contention that World War I had been 
fought “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
Certainly, we have since then paid a fearful price 
in pursuit of that ideal. We have had to 
learn once more that when Wilson said “the world 
must be made safe for democracy” he was express- 
ing a necessary and transcendent objective of our 
Nation’s foreign policy, the end we still must 
achieve if we mean to survive. Since then we 
have been confronted with two new mortal chal- 
lenges to democracy, and one of them faces us 
today stronger than ever. 


An Invincible Belief in Man 

Much has been said and written about the fear- 
ful ideological contests of our generation, nazism 
and communism. Clearly the survival of free- 
dom is the basic issue in these contests. But why 
do some men believe passionately in freedom while 
to others freedom is an object of contempt and 
ridicule? The answer, it seems to me, is power- 
fully suggested in the character of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Wilson’s life, his writings, his actions are 
illuminated by an unmistakable and invincible 
belief in man himself and in his promise, a con- 
viction that man is worthy of justice and liberty. 
To a large degree, I think—perhaps more than 
we sometimes like to admit—our estimate of man- 
kind reflects what we have, all unconsciously, ob- 
served of our own selves. In the high estima- 
tion of humanity that inspired the battles Wilson 
fought, it seems to me that we can read the reflec- 
tion of a nature that was itself generous, imagina- 
tive, creative, courageous. Can we conceive of a 
Hitler or a Stalin respecting his fellow man or 
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considering him as other than corruptible, devoid 
of integrity and soul, not to be trusted outside 
confinement ? 

There were those in Wilson’s lifetime who con- 
sidered that he had altogether too much confidence 
in mankind. They accused him of being an 
idealist. He replied that, if he was an idealist, it 
was because he was an American. 

It was to be Wilson’s destiny to give American 
foreign policy the most important redefinition it 
had had in three-quarters of a century, since its 
foundations had been established as the avoidance 
of involvement in the affairs of the Old World, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and “manifest destiny.” 

Wilson’s first serious problem of foreign policy 
arose as a result of the seizure of power in Mexico 
by General Huerta. It was an instructive prob- 
lem, for in it two principles, both recognized as 
valid by Wilson, were at cross-purposes. He felt 
he could not promote the establishment of order 
in Mexico by supporting Huerta. “We have no 
sympathy,” Wilson wrote, “with those who seek 
to seize the power and government to advance 
their own personal interests.” And Huerta had 
achieved control of the government by assassinat- 
ing his predecessor. On the other hand, while he 
felt it necessary after provocations by Huerta to 
land an American force at Vera Cruz to prevent 
the unloading of weapons from a German ship, 
the prospect of a military campaign against 
Huerta was equally unthinkable to him. In the 
circumstances he welcomed and quickly accepted 
an offer of mediation from the so-called ABC 
powers—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. In doing 
so, Wilson recognized the desirability of making a 
conflict between two governments a matter of 
legitimate interest and concern to the larger com- 
munity, thus spreading a responsibility which a 
single nation could scarcely hope to discharge 
without arousing dangerous and lasting bitterness 
or being drawn into costly hostilities. 

While disorder continued in Mexico and gave 
Wilson considerably more trouble, the experience 
of cooperation between the United States and the 
ABC powers gave rise to a highly significant move 
toward the establishment of more active security 
measures in the Western Hemisphere. The essence 
of an agreement drafted by Wilson to this end 
and discussed with the ABC powers was: “Mutual 
guarantees of political independence under re- 
publican form of government and mutual guar- 
antees of territorial integrity.” The wording of 
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this article strongly suggests the covenant of the 
League of Nations. The idea of a Pan American 
security agreement was itself absorbed in the 
greater concept of a world organization. 

When world war came in Europe, Wilson was 
primarily concerned to keep our Nation out of it. 
He had been 8 years old at the end of the War 
Between the States and had seen at firsthand in 
Georgia the horror that follows in the wake of 
war. It made a terrible and lasting impression 
upon him. His devotion to peace was genuine and 
compelling. However, ha angrily denied that 
mere safety was the object of the neutrality he 
urged. Rather he considered it the obligation of 
the one great Nation that could “play a part of im- 
partial mediation and speak the counsels of peace 
and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a 
friend.” Wilson’s counsel to the American people 
that they be “impartial in thought as well as in 
action” may sound impractical to some today, but 
we must reflect that it was the rivalry of two 
empires in the Balkans—those of the Hapsburgs 
and Romanoffs—that touched off the war. It is 
not surprising that Wilson should have seen it in 
the beginning as an outgrowth of imperialistic 
conflict and secret diplomacy. 


American Peace Efforts 

With both sides infringing America’s neutral 
rights on the seas, Wilson deduced speedily that 
the main hope of keeping the United States out 
of the war was to bring it to a negotiated end. 
His personal representative, Colonel House, ex- 
plored with the belligerents in 1914, 1915, and 
1916 the possibility of finding enough common 


' ground between them to warrant the calling of a 


peace conference. Wilson’s own personal appeals 
for a compromise peace culminated in his request 
to both sides in December 1916 for a statement of 
war aims as a basis for a possible settlement. In 
the light of what followed, the refusal of the con- 
testants even to be explicit about what they were 
fighting for, let alone to attempt seriously to com- 
promise their differences, must seem to us as 
tragic madness. By contrast, Wilson’s statesman- 
ship stands out as mature and inspired. He could 
not have tried harder than he did to bring about 
“peace without victory,” but no man could have 
held back the tide of events which was to follow— 
the sacrifice of more hundreds and thousands of 
lives, the achievement of power by the Com- 
munists in Russia, the internal collapse of Ger- 
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many, and the eventual rise of nazism, bringing 
upon Europe another and near-fatal war. 

The failure of American peace efforts early in 
1917 accompanied by the declaration of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare by the Germans made 
the abandonment of American neutrality inevit- 
able. President Wilson explained the historic 
change in our policy in these words: 

We tried to persuade ourselves that the Buropean 
business was not our business. We tried to convince 
ourselves that no matter what happened on the other 
side of the sea, no obligation of duty rested upon us, 
and finally we found the currents of humanity too strong 
for us. We found that a great consciousness was welling 
up in us that this was not a... struggle which was 
to be confined to Europe . . . but that it was something 
that involved the very fate of civilization; and there was 
one great nation in the world that could not afford to 
stay out of it. 

Recognizing the hideous destructiveness of 
modern war and the certainty that the United 
States would inevitably be drawn into any major 
war of the future, Wilson was determined that 
the hostilities in which the United States was 
then involved had to be concluded by a workable 
peace settlement and effective measures to pre- 
vent the recurrence of war. Even as early as 
May 1916, at a conference of the League To En- 
force Peace, which had been organized the year 
before under ex-President Taft, he said, “We 
are participants whether we like it or not in the 
life of the world. The interests of all nations are 
our own also, we are partners with the rest... . 
The nations of the world have become each other’s 
neighbors.” He declared that the United States 
should become “a partner in any feasible associa- 
tion of nations formed to realize these objectives 
and make them secure against violation.” 


The Fourteen Points 


The war took on a new character with our entry 
into it. In his Flag Day address of June 1917 
the President made dramatically clear that it was 
the “military masters of Germany who denied us 
the right to be neutral” that we were fighting 
and not the German people, “themselves in the 
grip of the same sinister power that has stretched 
its ugly talons out and drawn blood from us.” 
He went on to declare: “This is the People’s war, 
a war for freedom and justice and self-government 
amongst all the nations of the world, a war to 
make the world safe for the people who live upon 
it... the German people themselves included.” 
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In pursuit of his lofty objective he proposed the 
Fourteen Points as a basis for the cessation of 
fighting and the making of peace. In these points 
he dealt concretely with the most urgent problems 
of the peace and, last of all, with his most precious 
proposal for “a general association of nations . 
affording mutual guarantees of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and 
small states alike.” 

This historic peace program was a_ potent 
weapon of war in the hands of the President. Its 
psychological effect was overpowering. It was a 
bombshell in the ranks of the enemy, seriously 
undermining German morale in the closing years 
of the war. 

On the basis of these principles, the Germans 
sued for peace in October 1918—instead of making 
a last stand and fighting on for, as Marshal Foch 
thought they might have, “maybe three, maybe 
four or five months. Who knows?” 

At that point, with the defeat of Germany, the 
struggle with the Allies began. The Allies had 
never taken the Fourteen Points seriously. Cle- 
menceau had never troubled to read them. Speak- 
ing to the Chamber of Deputies in late December, 
Clemenceau said : “There was an old system which 
seems to be condemned today and to which I do 
not fear to say that I remain a faithful adherent 
at this time . . . this system—solid frontiers . 
and balance of power seems to be condemned by 
certain other high authorities.” And he added 
that “this system of alliances” would be his guid- 
ing principle at the peace conference. 

Wilson had warned the so-called “realists” of 
what could be expected from imposing a punitive 
peace upon the German people. Such a peace, he 
said, would be “accepted in humiliation under 
duress . . . and would leave a sting, a resentment, 
a bitter memory upon which terms of peace would 
rest, not permanently, but only as upon quick- 
sand.” It was a prophetic utterance. 

Wilson has been pictured as having failed 
lamentably at the peace conference. Actually, the 
final settlement would have been far more short- 
sighted had it not been for the stand he had taken. 
He saved the Germans from having to pay the en- 
tire cost of the war. He obtained general recogni- 
tion that colonial peoples were not chattels when 
he gained acceptance of the system of mandates 
for the former German colonies. He obtained an 
undertaking by Japan to restore Shantung Prov- 
ince to China. The primary obstacle to the ap- 
plication of Wilsonian principles was actually not 
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the unregeneracy of the other members of the 
Council of Four but the unregeneracy of the com- 
plicated facts of Europe’s situation. Wilson had 
to recognize, as his heirs have had to recognize, 
that the pursuit of high principle can in some 
situations lead into contradiction. This does not 
mean that there is no higher morality in interna- 
tional relations—as some whose minds are on the 
contradictions would have us believe—but only 
that a higher morality is not simple to apply and 
that sometimes its application requires great 
patience. 

It was in part because he foresaw the inevitable 
imperfections of the settlement that Wilson in- 
sisted that the Covenant of the League of Nations 
should be included in the peace treaty and not be 
left for subsequent consideration after the peace 
terms had been given to Germany. The League of 
Nations was, he exclaimed “in a sense the most es- 
sential part of the peace settlement itself,” for 
the League, he said, “is necessary to guarantee the 
peace; and the peace cannot be guaranteed as an 
afterthought.” On this issue, over bitter opposi- 
tion from Allied quarters and over opposition even 
from within his own delegation, the President 
won a spectacular and most significant victory. 
On April 28, 1919, 37 years ago today, the Paris 
Peace Conference adopted the final draft of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 

President Wilson’s defeat came not in Paris but 
at home. It is not my purpose to explore here the 
causes of that rejection. No one can question the 
earnest patriotism of the opposition. No one can 
question that the blame must be shared. It is 
enough for us to recall that on July 28, 1945, the 
United States Senate voted in favor of American 
membership in the League’s successor, the United 
Nations, vindicating Woodrow Wilson’s ideals by 
the startling vote of 89 to2. We had by then paid 
in copious measure for our failure to join the 
League that Wilson had created. 

In the 1930’s when aggressor nations struck at 
Manchuria and Ethiopia, the League of Nations 
proved unequal to the challenge. Thus, when 
World War II came upon us, we had to learn 
again that there are “currents of humanity too 
strong for us” and that we could not remain apart 
from a “struggle . . . that involved the very fate 
of civilization.” 

We were not to make the same mistake again. 
We helped create the United Nations and joined 
it wholeheartedly. And when the ominous pat- 
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tern of the past began to reemerge with the at- 
tack in June 1950 upon the Republic of Korea 
and it was clear that once more the “rights and 
liberties of small nations” were at stake, we did 
not hesitate. As the leader of a great coalition 
of the United Nations we made amends for Man- 
churia and Ethiopia. By repelling the aggression, 
we stemmed a tide that could have led only to a 
third world war. 


Impress of Wilsonian Ideals 


In recalling a few outstanding examples of 
Woodrow Wilson’s approach to international re- 
lations, I have tried to define the meaning that 
Wilson’s policies have for us today; for Wilson’s 
approach to world problems was, in a fundamental 
sense, to shape the character of our response to 
such problems for as long as we can see ahead. 
Wilson had to lead a people naive and inexpe- 
rienced in international affairs, still speaking in 
terms of doctrines that were appropriate enough 
for the weak seaboard Republic of the early 19th 
century but wholly inadequate for the giant who 
straddled a continent and would inevitably greatly 
influence the shape of the future world. After 
our false start toward imperialism in the Philip- 
pine venture—an outgrowth of the war with 
Spain—Wilson enabled us to find ourselves in 
terms of what we really are and of the reality 
of the world at large. 

It is the test of great men that they affect sub- 
stantially the way a people thinks of itself—the 
image it has of itself. It is also the function of 
great men to refine and elevate that image. 

The picture we have of ourselves as Americans 
and to which we feel we must live up in our con- 
duct with other peoples bears indelibly the im- 
press of Wilsonian ideals. “The United States,” 
Wilson declared in Mobile in 1913, “will never 
again seek one additional foot of territory by con- 
quest.” This has become axiomatic with us. Some 
who today are strongly attracted by the notion 
of “realism” in the conduct of foreign affairs 
might reject a statement made by Wilson in that 
same speech that “it is a very perilous thing to 
determine the foreign policy of a nation in the 
terms of material interest.” Yet in our hearts 
most of us agree that material interest alone is 
not a standard high enough for this Nation. 
There is a cause of humanity, and the obliga- 
tion has been laid upon us by our favored cireum- 
stances and the vision of our great leaders to serve 
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it. It is not in all cases a clear cause. Sometimes 
its currents divide and seem to run at cross-pur- 
poses. Sometimes it makes irreconcilable de- 
mands. And yet it is always there and in a larger 
perspective has a true and ascertainable course. 

We may not always succeed in promoting the 
cause of cooperation and collective security for all 
peoples. We may not always succeed in achieving 
“the right of those who submit to authority to 
have a voice in their own Governments.” We are 
not allwise or more than human. 

Yet when we fall short, we shall know no rest. 
Weare like a people to whom a whisper of infinite 
possibilities has been vouchsafed, and for us there 
is no way station where we may tarry in content- 
ment. The voices of the great spokesmen for the 
American ideal—all who have ever lived—con- 
tinue to make their demands of us, like an inspira- 
tion, like a conscience, impelling us to the sacrifice 
of 35,000 of our most precious lives in Korea, to the 
contribution of $60 billion in 10 years to the war- 
stricken and the underprivileged of other lands. 
Among these voices will always be that of Wood- 
row Wilson, speaking to us of that “universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples 
as shall bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free.” 

I shall close with the last words spoken by Mr. 
Wilson in public, on the occasion of Armistice 
Day, 1923, to a small crowd that had formed out- 
side his house: 

“T cannot refrain from saying it: I am not one of 
those who have the least anxiety about the triumph 
of the principles I have stood for. ... That we 
shall prevail is as sure as that God reigns.” 


Visa Applications Cut Off for Refugees 
of Chinese Ethnic Origin 


Press release 230 dated May 1 


Because of heavy oversubscription of the 2,000 
visas allotted by the Refugee Relief Act to ref- 
ugees of Chinese ethnic origin, whose passports 
for travel to the United States must be endorsed 
by the Government of the Republic of China, the 
Department of State announced on May 1 that 
it would accept no new applications for visas 
after midnight, May 7, 1956. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment discontinued acceptance of applications 
for endorsed passports by Chinese refugees wish- 
ing to apply under the Refugee Relief Act as of 
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noon, April 17, 1956. At that time, the Chinese 
Government had already received 3,500 applica- 
tions for the allotment of 2,000 visas. 

In instructions to the consulates, Pierce J. 
Gerety, Deputy Administrator of the Refugee Re- 
lief Program, emphasized that: 


1. The cutoff would not apply to orphan ap- 
plicants residing in the Far East who are proc- 
essed under another section of the act. 

2. The cutoff would not apply to nonindigen- 
ous refugees residing in the Far East. These 
cases are also processed under another section of 
the Refugee Relief Act. 

3. Although assurances for Chinese ethnic ref- 
ugees received after the cutoff date will not be 
processed under the Refugee Relief Act, such 
assurances will be sent to the appropriate con- 
sular authorities to permit the applicant to es- 
tablish a priority registration date under the 
normal annual quota of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

As of April 20, 1956, the total worldwide issu- 
ance of visas under the Refugee Relief Act was 
100,936. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 1st Session 


United States Technical Assistance and Related Activi- 
ties in Latin America. Hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Government 
Operations. October 10-28, 1955. 685 pp. 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Amendment to Refugee Relief Act of 1953. Hearing 
before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on S. 2248, a bill to amend the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, so as to permit the issuance of visas to 
20,000 persons of Armenian ethnic origin. January 
18, 1956. 35 pp. 

The United States and International Health. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. February 8 and 9, 
1956. 95 pp. 

East-West Trade. Hearings before the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. Part 1, February 15- 
March 6, 1956. 287 pp. 

Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearing before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations pursuant to S. Res. 93 and 185, 84th Congress. 
Part 3, March 7, 1956, 80 pp.; Part 4, March 15, 1956, 
33 pp.; Part 5, April 9, 1956, 137 pp. 

Niagara Redevelopment Act of 1956. Report together 
with individual views and minority views to accom- 
pany S. 1823. S. Rept. 1408, March 9, 1956. 30 pp. 
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Sixth Annual Honor Awards Ceremony 


On April 27 the Department of State held its 
sizth annual honor awards ceremony at Constitu- 
tion Hall, Washington, D.C. Following are texts 
of remarks made by the Vice President and Sec- 
retary Dulles at the ceremony. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 222 dated April 27 


This occasion is a double honor. 

We are honored by the presence of our Vice 
President, who has made his own record of dis- 
tinguished service in his work toward gaining the 
good will and understanding of leaders and peo- 
ples of other nations around the world. 

We are honored also to be here today to honor 
those among our number who have been chosen 
for recognition of outstanding service to our De- 
partment and our Nation. 

We have come to recognize some who, in hard- 
ship or personal injury or even facing the risk of 
death, have carried on their duties with dedica- 
tion and courage in far places. Characteristic of 
these is one who disregarded serious injuries suf- 
fered in an airplane crash in Austria to salvage a 
diplomatic pouch from the burning wreckage and 
then refused all medical attention until he was 
able to deliver the pouch into safe hands. 

We recognize others who in less dramatic but 
no less essential ways have carried out their re- 
sponsibilities with industry and with loyalty and 
ability of the highest order. In particular do we 
honor one among these whose recent death came 
as a shock to us all, who as Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary and Budget Officer displayed patience, skill, 
and devotion to duty in handling difficult and com- 
plex responsibilities. 


*For a list of individuals and units honored for out- 
standing performance, see press release 218 dated Apr. 26 
(not printed). 
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When President Eisenhower met with us for 
the award ceremonies in 1954, he pointed out that 
in his previous career he had attended many cere- 
monies rewarding military personnel for unusual 


ability, devotion, and dedication. But he said to 
us in the field of diplomacy that “in my convic- 
tion your work is now more important than 
theirs.” ? 

The recent shift in the tactics of the Communist 
dictatorship from warlike to more peaceful means 
of aggression cannot but shift the main burden of 
the contest for the world upon the processes—and 
therefore upon the people—of diplomacy. 

The President said further that in selecting one 
man for an award we must pass over another, or 
several others, whose service in the face of hard- 
ship, danger, or privation should entitle him also 
to recognition. 

In the time that I have served as Secretary of 
State I have come to realize more and more how 
much the accomplishment of those of us in the 
public eye depends upon the devotion and ability 
of many, many people upon whom the spotlight 
may never focus. 

In no sense does this fact lessen the honor of 
those of you who are here to receive awards to- 
day. But it means that the awards we give to 
you are symbols of the awards we owe to the 
many who, like you, have served our country 
honorably and well. 

Many of those receiving awards this year are 
members of the Foreign Service, now on duty 
overseas. Their awards will be conferred on them 
at their posts. 

Our ceremony today reaffirms an honorable tra- 
dition of service to the Nation. The achievements 
to which we pay tribute are but a few expressions 
of the spirit of our Department and Service and 
of their high standard of performance. Our fu- 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 1, 1954, p. 636. 
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ture success will depend upon this spirit and upon 
the maintenance of this standard. At future cere- 
monies like this one I know that others of you 
here today, and many more besides, will step for- 
ward to receive recognition for your part in mak- 
ing this Nation stronger and this world a place 
of true and lasting peace. 

It is now with pride and pleasure that I pre- 
sent to you the Honorable Richard M. Nixon, Vice 
President of the United States. 


REMARKS BY MR. NIXON 


Press release 223 dated April 27 


The Secretary, in his usually concise manner, 
has stated virtually everything that I perhaps 
could have said on this occasion to reflect my own 
views with regard to those of you who are to re- 
ceive awards today as well as those others in the 
Department who are here to witness the award 
ceremony. But I would like to speak a bit from 
personal experience, Mr. Secretary, and the rest 
of you, if you will allow me just a moment for 
that purpose. 

When the State Department came before the 
Congressional Appropriations Committee last 
year, I testified on behalf of the representation 
fund. I spoke from personal experience after 
having visited countries abroad as a member of 
the Herter Committee in 1947 and since that 
time as Vice President, in 1953, 1955, and 1956. 
To me it is almost an incredible performance 
when some of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and the Senate— 
they are, I believe, generally in the minority—fail 
even to understand, first, the great service that is 
being rendered, and, secondly, the fact that the 
United States position in the world today requires 
that we be represented abroad not only by the best 
in personnel but also by those who have adequate 
facilities and adequate means to represent this 
country as it should be represented in the high 
councils in which we participate. 

Now, as I said, I gave testimony to that effect 
previously and I make that statement again today 
from personal experience. 

It has not been my privilege to meet those to 
whom I will give awards or any of the others who 
will receive their awards from the Secretary of 
State later in the meeting today. But I have had 
a chance to see members of the Department here 
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in Washington at briefing sessions which I have 
attended prior to trips I have taken, and to see 
those who have traveled with me, and, finally, 
to see those in the outposts all over the world who 
have handled this business for Mrs. Nixon and me, 
Ever since I have been Vice President she has been 
along on the visits we have made to those coun- 
tries, and on those occasions these things have im- 
pressed me. 

Of course, as the President mentioned in his 
remarks in 1954 and as the Secretary reiterated, 
there are those who properly should receive 
awards for exceptionally meritorious performance 
but there are literally thousands of others who 
must do the day-by-day work in the Department 
who should also have recognition. 

I recall back in 1947, when I was a very green 
Congressman traveling in Europe, how impressed 
I was to be entertained by the then Ambassador 
to Italy, James Dunn, and his wife, and also how 
very grateful I was to a man who was then a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Ambassador of Italy, John- 
nie Jones, and his wife. I remember that 
Jones—we were there 2 weeks—on two occasions 
invited the whole subcommittee to his home and 
we had dinner with them and had a wonderful 
time. I think Johnnie will recall we had a piano 
and it was one of the rare times when I played 
the piano and the others gathered around and 
sang. I, of course, don’t usually bring that up in 
political campaigns. 

The illustration of this is obvious. When 
VIP’s travel around the world or when any 
Americans travel, members of the staffs of our 
embassies abroad, as well as members of the staff 
here in Washington, have extra work to do. 
Mimeograph machines have to be run to get out 
the schedules, based on what country you happen 
to be visiting, and arrangements have to be made 
for luncheons and dinners and the like. And may 
[ just say, speaking from my own experience, that 
for all of those here in Washington and abroad 
who have done that day-to-day work, work which 
I assume must be most boring and work which I 
assume must require mature judgment, may I say 
that those of us on the Hill, as well as the many 
other Americans—tourists, businessmen, ete.—are 
eternally grateful. 

I can only add that as we look at the State De- 
partment and its personnel today and as the Secre- 
tary has already suggested, as we consider the 
financial remuneration you receive, the work 
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which you do is truly a labor of love. It isn’t even 
a labor in which recognition is always received, 
that is, the kind of recognition that will shortly be 
witnessed by everybody in this room. But as the 
Secretary has indicated, as the Communist dic- 
tatorship around the world seems to be shifting 
their tactics, the work of those who are skilled in 
the arts of peace becomes increasingly more im- 
portant. That means that the future of the 
United States, of free peoples and people who 
want to be free all over the world, is in the hands 
of the diplomats and all of those who work in the 
Department with the diplomats and in the em- 
bassies around the world. 

I know that the performance which you have 
previously given will continue to be at its high 
level. May I express, on behalf of the Congress, 
and I think I can speak for both Houses, having 
been a member of both, and for the administration, 
and also may I speak for the American people in 
expressing appreciation to all of the personnel in 
the Department of State in Washington and 
abroad for what you have done. 

To those of you who have engaged in special 
activities which deserve special recognition, of 
course, special appreciation is due. But many 
times in this life, as we all are aware, the test of 
a person, of his ability, of his character, is not 
in doing the things that are dramatic, not in doing 
the things that are heroic, but in doing the things 
which are difficult to do. As I put it sometimes 
more simply, the real test is doing the thing you 
don’t like to do rather than doing the things you 
like to do, and we all, each day we live, encounter 
a little of both. 

I would not want this opportunity to pass with- 
out saying one word also about the man immediate- 
ly preceding me on the rostrum. I read over the 
list of those who received awards and his name 
was not among them. But he, of course, is the 
Secretary of State, and as such he receives recogni- 
tion, recognition from many quarters, depending 
on the point of view of those who want to recog- 
nize him. 

I should like to say just this word about the 
Secretary of State. In a political campaign ob- 
viously we both, Republicans and Democrats, are 
partisan and in the general course of events say 
our Secretary of State is a great Secretary of State. 
I happen to believe that myself personally. I 
also will agree that it is not possible, when we talk 
about or discuss great events which are occurring 
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at this time, to judge the performance of a man 
until many years later. But this much I am sure 
of, as far as our present Secretary of State is con- 
cerned, there is no member of the President’s 
Cabinet who has more stamina; there is no mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet who works harder; 
there is no member of the President’s Cabinet who 
is more devoted to his duty than the present Sec- 
retary of State. I would also like to add that as 
far as those three elements are concerned, elements 
which generally are decisive in determining 
whether a performance is good or goes beyond that 
point and is great, there is no question where our 
present Secretary of State will stand. 

Speaking to that point, as I conclude, I have 
noted references that I am supposed to have con- 
siderable stamina and that is attributed to the fact 
that I am relatively young. I am supposed to be 
able to travel many miles in airplanes and still 
be able to go on traveling and speaking, but, be- 
lieve me, I could not have possibly done what the 
Secretary of State has done in the past few years. 
Not only has he traveled the many miles he has, 
but here is a man who writes all the speeches he 
makes, and that, believe me, is a very unusual ac- 
complishment, and one above and beyond the call 
of duty. 


Advisers Report to President 
on Tariff Negotiations 
White House press release dated May 4 


Following is the text of a statement made to 
President Eisenhower on May 4 by the non- 
Governmental advisers to the U.S. delegation 
negotiating tariff agreements at Geneva. 


Having had an opportunity to observe at first 
hand the tariff negotiations now drawing to a con- 
clusion at Geneva, we are happy to report to you 
that the interests of our country have been well 
served. We have been greatly impressed by the 
competence of the career men from the nine de- 


*The advisers were Elliott V. Bell, editor and pub- 
lisher of Business Week and chairman of the Executive 
Committee, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine.; Homer L. 
Brinkley, executive vice president, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives; Bryant Essick, president of the 
Essick Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; and Stan- 
ley N. Ruttenberg, director of research, AFL-CIO. For 
the announcement of their appointment, see BULLETIN of 
Jan. 16, 1956, p. 96. 
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partments and agencies of the Government who 
have handled these important negotiations. The 
members of the Trade Agreements Committee, par- 
ticularly, have worked long hours for many 
months with a high degree of concentration and 
effort. 

We were particularly impressed with the un- 
failing concern of our negotiators to advance the 
broad interests of the United States. By no 
stretch of the imagination could the tariff nego- 
tiations, as we observed them, be called a giveaway 
program. The entire program is, of course, based 
upon reciprocal concessions, and we found our 
negotiating teams and the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee to be bargaining in what seemed to us to 
be the best Yankee tradition. They insisted on 
obtaining concessions of full value for each con- 
cession made by the United States. There is great 
need for a better public knowledge of these facts. 

The hard work and intelligence that went into 
the tariff negotiations are the more noteworthy 
because the present tariff session, following upon 
earlier negotiations, was restricted to a compara- 
tively narrow range of trading. It required pa- 
tience and persistence on the part of our repre- 
sentatives to obtain the many important agree- 
ments that are being reached. 

On the basis of our observations in Geneva, we 
are strongly of the opinion that there is need for 
the permanent administrative machinery that is 
provided for in the proposed Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. The adoption of this admin- 
istrative machinery subscribed to by all the in- 
terested nations would clearly be in our enlight- 
ened self-interest. It would help make all our 
trade agreements more truly reciprocal. It would 
also strengthen both the resolve and ability of the 
member nations to continue their efforts toward 
an expanding and mutually profitable world trade. 
It would provide an effective, continuously op- 
erating instrument in giving fuller effect to exist- 
ing commitments to remove such trade barriers as 
currency restrictions, quotas, discriminatory taxes, 
and other indirect devices that limit the exchange 
of our goods with other nations. Failure on the 
part of the United States, the world’s greatest 
trading nation, to join in setting up this organi- 
zation would cause great dismay and disappoint- 
ment throughout the free world at a time when 
the Soviet Union is stepping up its foreign eco- 
nomic efforts. 

Accordingly, we wish to support very strongly 
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your recommendation for adherence by the United 
States to the Orc. 

We appreciate deeply the opportunity that has 
been given us to participate as observers in these 


tariff negotiations. It has been for all of us an 
interesting and rewarding experience. 


Agreement With Germany 


on Motion Picture Films 
Press release 219 dated April 26 


Representatives of the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany signed on April 
26 at Bonn an agreement, negotiated under article 
XXVIII of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (Garr), making certain changes in the 
German tariff concession affecting motion picture 
films. 

The new agreement eliminates a clause in the 
German Garr schedule which provided among 
other things that if the Germans established a 
“screen quota” for domestic films—that is, a quota 
guaranteeing to their own film producers a cer- 
tain percentage of theater exhibition time—they 
would not make such quota higher than 27 per- 
cent. 

In compensation for this withdrawal, Germany 
agreed: (1) until December 31, 1957 (extendible 
for another year unless specifically denounced) 
not to impose any restrictions upon the importation 
or exhibition of foreign films in Germany that 
would not be applied in a like manner to domestic 
films, and (2) should a screen quota be established 
after the above period and should, in addition, the 
German foreign-exchange position warrant the 
imposition of further prohibitions or restrictions, 
the latter would be imposed only on the transfer 
of earnings. This second obligation may be de- 
nounced in any year. 

Article XXVIII of the general agreement per- 
mits contracting parties under specified circum- 
stances to withdraw or modify concessions pre- 
viously granted. These concessions normally take 
the form of reductions in tariff rates or of agree- 
ments not to increase tariff rates, but sometimes 
embody other specific commitments. When a 
country invokes article XXVIII, as Germany did 
in the present case, it holds negotiations with the 
country with which the concession was originally 
negotiated and with other countries having a sub- 
stantial trade interest in the concession. A pur- 
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pose of this negotiation is to endeavor to maintain 
the previous level of reciprocal concessions. 

The results of the present negotiations provided 
for the elimination of the following note to tariff 
item 3708 (other cinematograph film exposed or 
developed) in the German Garr schedule: 


Should the Federal Republic of Germany establish a 
screen quota for the exhibition of films of German origin, 
the Federal Republic would then not maintain or estab- 
lish any prohibitions or restrictions (other than non-dis- 
criminatory rates or other charges), whether made ef- 
fective through quotas, import or export licenses or other 
measures, on the importation of films which are the 
product of any other contracting party. Furthermore, 
should the Federal Republic establish such screen quota, 
this should not exceed 27 percent. 

It is, however, confirmed herewith that, should a screen 
quota be instituted as indicated above, and in case the 
German foreign exchange position demands prohibitions 
or restrictions these can only be effected through the 
non-transfer of proceeds. 


The text of the agreement follows. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY REGARDING FILMS 


Article 1 

The United States of America agrees to the entire elimi- 
nation of the note to Tariff No. 3708 of Schedule XXXIII 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with re- 
spect to a screen time quota for the exhibition of foreign 
films in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Article 2 

The Federal Republic of Germany agrees not to impose 
any other or more burdensome conditions or requirements 
upon the importation of foreign films into or their exhibi- 
tion in the territory of the Federal Republic until Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, unless they are measures Which apply in the 
same manner to domestic and foreign films. The period 
of the undertaking in this article will be automatically 
extended for a further period of one year unless specifi- 
cally denounced by either party before September 30, 1957. 
The Contracting Parties agree that this obligation does 
not exclude the application of Article XIX of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Article 3 

Should a screen time quota be instituted after the ex- 
piration of the period mentioned in Article 2 and, in this 
case, should the German exchange position demand pro- 
hibitions or restrictions, these can only be imposed 
through the non-transfer of proceeds. This undertaking 
can be denounced in any year up until the 30th of Septem- 
ber, with effect on December 31 of that year. 


Article 4 


Both Contracting Parties specifically reserve all rights 
arising from Article XXIII of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


Article 5 
This Agreement also applies to the Land Berlin, which 
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for the purpose of the Agreement comprises only those 
areas over which the Berlin Senat exercises jurisdiction, 
provided that within three months following the effective 
date of the Agreement, the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany shall have furnished to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America a written notifica- 
tion that all legal procedures necessary for the applica- 
tion of the present Agreement in Berlin have been com- 
plied with. 
Article 6 

The present Agreement shall enter into force one month 
after the date of receipt by the Government of the United 
States of America of notification of its constitutional rati- 
fication in the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Peru and United States Sign 
Educational Exchange Agreement 


The Department of State announced on May 4 
(press release 238) that the Governments of Peru 
and the United States signed an agreement that 
day putting into operation a program of educa- 
tional exchanges authorized by the Fulbright Act. 
The agreement was signed at Lima by Adm. Luis 
Edgardo Llosa, Foreign Minister of Peru, and 
U.S. Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs. 

The agreement provides for the expenditure of 
Peruvian currency over a 3-year period equiva- 
lent to a maximum of $300,000 received from 
the sale of surplus agricultural products in Peru 
to finance exchanges of persons between the two 
countries to study, do research, teach, or lecture. 

Under the terms of the agreement, a Commis- 
sion for Educational Exchange between the 
United States and Peru will be established to 
assist in the administration of the program. The 
Commission will consist of six members with 
equal representation as to Peruvian and U.S. 
citizens in addition to the American Ambassador, 
who will serve as honorary chairman. All re- 
cipients of awards under the program authorized 
by the Fulbright Act are selected by the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships, whose members are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 

With the signing of this agreement, Peru be- 
comes the 30th country and the second of the other 
American Republics to participate in the educa- 
tional exchange program initiated almost 10 
years ago under authority of the Fulbright Act. 
Educational exchanges between Peru and the 
United States have been carried out for a num- 
ber of years under the Act for Cooperation be- 
tween the American Republics, the Smith-Mundt 
Act, and other legislation. 
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Atomic Energy as a Factor in Economic Development 


STATEMENT BY JOHN C. BAKER 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ON ECOSOC! 


The proposal of the United States to place on 
the agenda an item on “Studies on Atomic Energy 
as a Factor in Economic Development”? was cir- 
culated by the Secretary-General on March 29, 
1956. You will find the details of this proposal 
in document E/2845. 

This is not the time to enter into the substance 
of our proposal. I simply want to commend it 
to you for inclusion on the agenda on the obvious 
ground that the development of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy is bound to have a profound in- 
fluence upon the economic development of the 
world at large, and it will be particularly im- 
portant to the future of the less developed coun- 
tries. The issue, therefore, is one which does not 
only fall clearly within the competence of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council but must be considered 
one of the most important issues with which the 
Council is likely to deal during the years to come. 
It is therefore none too early for the Council to 
lay some groundwork for its own activities in this 
area, to discover what studies are already avail- 
able regarding the uses of the atom for purposes 
of economic development and what research is 
either presently undertaken or planned. The ac- 
tion which we shall ask the Council to take in this 
respect is a modest action but essential to our 
future activities. 

In view of the particular importance of atomic 
power as a source of new energy needed for in- 
dustria] development, we propose that the item 
should be accepted as a subitem to item 5 [Eco- 


* Made in the U.N. Economic and Social Council on 


Apr. 17 (U.S./U.N. press release 2388). 
? BULLETIN of Apr. 16, 1956, p. 657. 
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nomic Development of Underdeveloped Coun. 
tries]. 

Mr. President, and members of the Council, | 
warmly recommend this item to you for your 
acceptance in the agenda of this 21st session of| 
the Council. 


STATEMENT BY HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. President, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of meeting with you and the other members 
of the Economic and Social Council to discuss the 
role that this Council can play in applying the 
new and fast-growing body of nuclear knowledge 
to the old and ever-challenging question of eco- 
nomic development. 

For 10 years this Council has coordinated the 
United Nations efforts to raise the level of living 
for the people of all countries. It has focused 
attention on the’ many United Nations programs 
for more food, better health, longer life, and im- 
provement in the welfare of many of the world’ ; 
peoples. It has shown that cooperative effort can 
speed the attainment of those better conditions of 
life which men have always sought but seek today 
with increasing determination and impatience. 

Nuclear energy is bound to play an important 
part in future world economic development. In 
terms of atomic energy we are all underdeveloped. 
All countries are, therefore, pioneers. Only 13 
years ago the first atomic reactor was made to) 
work. Only 2 years and 4 months ago President 
Eisenhower presented to the United Nations his 
program of a world effort to harness this new } 








* Made in ECOSOC on Apr. 24 (U.S./U.N. press release 
2397). On Apr. 25 the Council referred the item to its 
Economic Committee. 
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source of power for man’s betterment, gearing it 
to hope rather than to fear, to construction rather 
than destruction. 

In these few years the speed of development 
has exceeded all forecasts. We were and still are 
cautioned not to expect miracles overnight. While 
keeping this in mind, we still cannot fail to be 
impressed by the progress made by science and 
industry in using atomic energy to improve man’s 

life. 

A complete catalog of these accomplishments 
would take far too long. 

It would have to include the highly successful 
use of radioisotopes—for example, in treating dis- 


| 


~~ 


en 





‘oun.’ eases which have defied cures by other means; in 
producing more food and in preserving food from 
cil, ]| good years to lean years. 
your! It would have to include experiments in the 
on of; use of atomic energy in ship propulsion and in 
| industrial processing. 

Probably the greatest overall contribution of 
yp} atomic energy to human welfare will be in the 
ons; generation of electric power—to light homes, to 

run machines, and to lighten backbreaking labors. 
por-} In the United States our first full-scale power 
bers|_ plant will come into operation next year—at Ship- 
s the} pingport, Pennsylvania. It will have an eventual 
the} capacity of 100,000 kilowatts. Plans for six other 





edge| full-scale commercial-type plants have already 
eco-{| been concluded. Still other smaller plants are 
being planned for rural areas with capacities of 
the} from 10,000 to 12,000 kilowatts. Entire plants 
ving} that can be transported by air are also under de- 
ised ) sign for use in remote regions where other types 
ams \ of power are unobtainable. 

= From the purely economic point of view none 


Ids | of these plants will be producing economically 
a competitive power right away—that is, power 
ey which costs as little as that produced by conven- 

tional power plants in this country. Atomic 
ail power development costs much money; the best 


In} guess is that the United States spends about 
ed, | $200-$300 million a year for such research and 
13| development. But valuable economic as well as 
to) technical information will be obtained from the 
ent } Shippingport plant and the others when they are 
his | completed, which will be of help to everyone in- 
ew } terested in the potential uses of atomic energy for 
economic development, and particularly to the less 
developed countries. 

The most recent forecasts made by the Atomic 
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Energy Commission are that we are now in the 
research and development stage of economic 
nuclear power. Some time the economic advan- 
tages of nuclear power will become so compelling 
that a relatively large proportion of new power 
plants will be nuclear. When this second phase 
is reached, the proportion of nuclear power plants 
to the total number being built will increase from 
around 5 percent to perhaps something like 60 
percent in 10 years or less. In the third phase, 
when this proportion has been reached, it will 
probably be maintained for some years; in areas 
where coal, oil, and waterpower are abundant there 
will continue to be an economic need for them as 
well, 

It is evident that the economic implications of 
nuclear power development are enormous for this 
country and for others. The rate of development 
will necessarily vary from country to country ac- 
cording to conditions in each. It will be related 
to the level and distribution of incomes, the avail- 
ability of capital and technical skills, the relative 
cost of other fuels, and many other factors. But 
we can clearly see that nuclear fuel is a tremen- 
dous potential source of new energy and it will be 
put to use in the lifetime of most of us. 


U.S. Emphasis on Cooperation 

In our development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy the United States has been firmly 
following the rvad of international cooperation, 
the road marked out by President Eisenhower 
here at the United Nations. The President has 
repeatedly stressed that the use of the atom for 
man’s welfare can best be achieved by a cooperative 
spirit. He has stressed the necessity for a “con- 
tinued partnership of the world’s best minds.” 

This partnership, as far as the United States is 
concerned, has taken two directions: making fa- 
cilities available and making information avail- 
able. 

The most recent step toward sharing materials 
was the announcement last February that we 
would make available 20,000 kilograms of U-235 
for use in nuclear reactors in other countries.‘ 
This was in addition to 200 kilograms previously 
announced. 

On the information side, it should be set down 
that 40 complete atomic energy libraries have been 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1956, p. 469. 








sent abroad,® each containing more than 200,000 
pages of information. In addition, more than 
200 students from other countries have come here 
for training or study in nuclear development. 

Evidences of the partnership of the world’s 
best minds, here at the United Nations, have also 
come in rapid succession. Last summer there was 
the historic Geneva Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. Last autumn a United 
Nations Committee To Study Problems of Radia- 
tion was created. And now we have the agreed 
draft statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The United States is gratified that 
plans for this agency are moving ahead in a coop- 
erative atmosphere, and we look forward to the 
meeting in September when the final action will be 
taken to set up this newest member of the United 
Nations family of agencies. 

The link between this new agency and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council will be close—similar 
though not identical with the tie that exists be- 
tween the United Nations and other specialized 
agencies. By the terms of the draft statute the 
agency will submit reports to this Council on 
matters within its competence. 

Because of the rapid progress that is being made 
in nuclear technology, together with the rapid 
progress that is being made internationally for 
sharing its benefits, the United States, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would like to see the Economie and Social 
Council begin now a program of studies on eco- 
nomic aspects of atomic-energy development. To 
achieve an orderly progress, to avoid duplication, 
and to establish a realistic approach, there should 
be one place where pioneer economic thinking is 
centered. 


Need for Inventory of Studies 


We have in mind, for the present, a report by the 
Secretary-General of the possible applications of 
atomic energy to promote economic development. 
This report would include an evaluation of the 
studies and publications on the potential economic 
uses of nuclear energy which are already available. 
It would include materials from the Geneva con- 
ference: out of the 100 sessions, 8 were concerned 
with this aspect of the question. It would include 
reports of work being done by the specialized 


“For description of libraries and list of recipients, see 
ibid., Apr. 16, 1956, p. 656. 
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agencies and any discussions of this subject. by 


the regional commissions, as well as studies origi- 
nating with governments or private research. It 
is probable that such a report will show up gaps in 
the research work now under way; if so, this will 
facilitate further studies, either through the 
United Nations or through other channels, and 
their coordination. 

The whole field is new; the potentials are un- 
But the advantages of having available 
in one place an inventory of studies on the possible 
applications of atomic energy for economic devel- 
opment are self-evident. 


known. 


Benefits From Nuclear Technology 

Nobody can foresee exactly where the atomic 
revolution will take us. But we do know that 
countries in all stages of economic development 
are bound to benefit from advances in nuclear 
technology. The highly industrialized countries 
will benefit because nuclear power will be an essen- 
tial supplement to available supplies of coal and 
oil. It will allow for growth and continued rising 
levels of living. In fact without this new source 
of energy we might indeed face a decline in living 
standards. The experts have estimated that the 
world’s energy needs by the year 2,000 will be from 
214 to 514 times the 1950 level. 

For countries which have not yet completed 
their industrialization, atomic power will create 
many new opportunities to short-cut the develop- 
ment process. In many cases, where waterpower 
or coal or oil are now lacking, it may, in time, 
supply the needed source of energy. In such un- 
derpowered areas, in time, as experience is gained 
and people are trained to operate the new plants, 
atomic power can multiply muscle power not 2,000 
times, as with the high-speed machines known 
today, but by something more like 25,000 times. 

With these possibilities before us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe it is more than ever essential that 
nations work together for the good of the human 
race. Power is morally neutral. Atomic energy 
is power, but its potential for good or evil is 
multiplied beyond anything we have ever thought 
of in the past. It makes self-seeking attempts by 
nations to subvert, penetrate, or sabotage other 
nations all the more reprehensible. By the same 
token it makes our continued partnership of the 
world’s best minds all the more essential. 

In this partnership the Economic and Social 
Council has a significant role to play and an im- 
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portant beginning can be made 
the project that is now proposed. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ® 


U.N. doe. E/Res (XXI)/16 


The BReonomic and Social Council, 

Considering its responsibilities under Article 62 of the 
Charter, 

Recognizing that actual and potential developments 
in the field of atomic energy may have profound impli- 
cations in the economic sphere, particularly affecting the 
economic development of less-developed countries, 

Taking into account the complexity of the subject, the 
diversity of studies already made or in process under 
yarious auspices, and the need for further information 
on which to determine its future actions in this important 
field, 

1. Requests the Secretary-General in co-operation with 
the specialized agencies concerned to prepare for sub- 
mission to the twenty-fourth session of the Council a re- 
port on possible applications of atomic energy, especially 
in the fields of power, industry and agriculture; 

2. Recommends that, 
retary-General survey the 
search presently being undertaken in this field, 
due consideration to the materials submitted to the In- 


in preparing the report, the Sec- 
available studies and the re- 
and give 


ternational Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, and the views expressed during the twenty-first 
session; 

3. Invites Members of the United Nations and of the 
specialized agencies to make available to the Secretary- 
General for the purpose of his report such documentation 
bearing on the subject as they may be able to provide; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General, after consultation 
with the Advisory Committee referred to in General As- 
sembly resolution 912 (X) and the competent specialized 
agencies, to submit to the Economic and Social Council 
at its twenty-fourth session a report on the possibility 
of devoting as much as possible of the programme of the 
Second International Conference on the Exchange of Tech- 
nical Information regarding the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to the practical applications of nuclear energy 
in the interest of promoting the economic development of 
and/or the desirability of 
convening a separate conference on this subject; 

5. Transmits to the Advisory Committee the records 
of Sg discussion of the Council on this item; 

. Decides t 
means of economic development on the agenda of the 
twenty-fourth session of the Economie and Social Council 
for further consideration. 


under-developed countries 


to place the subject of atomic energy as a 


°The original draft (E/L.703) was sponsored by Brazil, 
Canada, France, U.K., and U.S.; Egypt subsequently be- 
came a cosponsor of a revised text (E/L.703/Rey. 2) 
which the Council adopted unanimously on May 4. 


May 14, 1956 


by undertaking 


Question of Opening Date 
of General Assembly Session 


Following is the text of a note transmitted to 
U.N. Seeretary-General Dag Hammarskjold on 
A pril 17 by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations, to- 
gether with a note circulated to U.N. members by 


the Secretary-General on March 27. 


U.S. Note of April 17 
U.S./U.N. press release 2387 dated April 17 

The Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations presents his com- 
pliments to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations and has the honor to refer to the Secre- 
tary General’s note of March 27, 1956, OR-421 
(11th), concerning the question of postponing the 
opening date of the 1ith of the 
General Assembly 

The United States shares the hope of the Secre- 
tary General that a postponement of the opening 
date would provide a greater opportunity for pre- 
paratory work and thereby expedite the delibera- 
tions of the session. The United States therefore 
supports the proposal submitted by 
ments of Chile, Cuba and Ecuador that the open- 
ing of the 11th Regular Session of the General 
Assembly be convened at Headquarters on Mon- 
12, 1956, or any other day of that 


tegular Session 


the Govern- 


day, November 
week which meets the convenience of the Members.’ 


Secretary-General’s Note Transmitting Proposal of 
Chile, Cuba,.and Ecuador 
U.N. press release dated March 29 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
presents his compliments to the Permanent Repre- 
sentativeof..... to the United Nations and 
has the honor to transmit a copy of a note dated 26 











March 1956 from the Permanent Repres entatives 
of Chile, Cuba and Ecuador to the United Nati 
on the question of the opening date of the eleventh 
regular session of the General Assen i 
As requested in the above-m atin note and 
availing himself of the procedures of consul 
ion with Members provided for in the 
Seonaiiain of the General Assembly, the Seere- 
tary-General has the honor to request the Per- 
* As of Apr. 30, 51 member nations had « rre the 
proposal; on May 1 the Secretary-General need that 
‘ » hea 





the Assembly would open at U.N. Headqua 








manent Representative to inform him before 30 
April 1956 of the position of his Government with 
regard to the proposal submitted by the Govern- 
ments of Chile, Cuba and Ecuador that the elev- 
enth regular session of the General Assembly be 
convened at Headquarters on Monday, 12 Novem- 
ber 1956. 

It is the hope of the Secretary-General that a 
postponement of the opening date of the eleventh 
session of the General Assembly would provide op- 
portunity for delegations, and especially those of 
the new Members, to engage in more complete 
preparatory work and thus expedite the delibera- 
tions of the session. 

27 March 1956 
[Enclosure] 


Text oF NOTE DATED 26 MARCH PROPOSING POSTPONEMENT 


The Permanent Representatives of Chile, Cuba and 
Ecuador to the United Nations present their compliments 
to the Secretary-General and, in pursuance of instructions 
received from their Governments, have the honour to refer 
to the question of the opening date of the eleventh regular 
session of the General Assembly. 

While the opening date of the eleventh session would, in 
accordance with the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly, take place on Tuesday, 18 September 1956, it is 
the feeling of a number of delegations that a postponement 
of the opening of the session would be generally wel- 
comed. Therefore, the Permanent Representatives of 
Chile, Cuba and Ecuador have the honour to propose, on 
behalf of their Governments, that the eleventh regular 
session be convened at Headquarters on Monday, 12 No- 
vember 1956. 

The Permanent Representatives would be grateful if 
the Secretary-General would transmit this proposal to the 
other Members of the General Assembly for their con- 
sideration. 


New York, N. Y., 26 March 1956 
RUDECINDO ORTEGA 
Permanent Representative of Chile 
EMILIO NUNEZ-PORTUONDO 
Permanent Representative of Cuba 
JOsté VICENTE TRUJILLO 
Permanent Representative of Ecuador 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Inter-American Meeting of Ministers of Education 


The Department of State announced on April 
21 (press release 209) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented by the following delegation at 
the Second Inter-American Meeting of Ministers 
of Education opening at Lima, Peru, on May 3, 
1956 : 


820 


U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner, Office of Education, | 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Advisers 
Albert A. Giesecke, American Embassy, Lima, Peru 


Bess Goodykoontz, Director, International Educational | 


Relations, Division of International Education, Office of 


Education, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare 


George Greco, Chief, Education Division, U.S. Operations 


Mission, Lima, Peru 

Thomas A. Hart, Chief, Education Division, U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission, La Paz, Bolivia 

Paul Packer, Chief, Education Division, U.S. Operations 
Mission, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Simon N. Wilson, Office of Regional American Affairs, 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 

Mariano Villaronga, Secretary of Education, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P.R. 


This meeting is an Inter-American Specialized 
Conference convoked by the Council of the Or- 
ganization of American States. The agenda as 
approved by the Oas Council on July 23, 1954, 
includes two main topics: (1) eradication of il- 


literacy; (2) extension of elementary education. | 


A Unesco Regional Conference on Free and 
Compulsory Education in Latin America will meet 
at Lima immediately prior to the Second Inter- 
American Meeting of Ministers of Education. 
The Ministers of Education meeting will discuss 
concrete suggestions and comprehensive plans for 
the extension and improvement of compulsory edu- 
cation in Latin America on the basis of the tech- 
nical conclusions reached by the participants of 
the Unesco conference. 

The First Conference of Ministers and Directors 
of Education of the American Republics was held 
at Panamé in 1943. 


Inter-American Cultural Council 


The Department of State announced on April 
23 (press release 211) that Mary P. Holleran, 
Dean of Faculty of Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., and U.S. Representative on the Inter- 
American Cultural Council (Iacc) of the Organ- 
ization of American States, will head the U.S. 
delegation to the second meeting of the Council 
at Lima, Peru, May 3-12, 1956. Arturo Morales- 
Carrién, Under Secretary of State of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, has been designated to 
serve as the alternate U.S. Representative for this 
meeting. Dr. Holleran and Dr. Morales will be 
assisted by the following advisers: 
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Howard F. Cline, Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library 
of Congress 

Albert A. Giesecke, American Embassy, Lima, Peru 
Bess Goodykoontz, Director, International Educational 

Relations, Division of International Education, Office 

of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 
Muna Lee, Chief, South American Section, Public 

Affairs Staff, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 

Department of State 
George T. Moody, Chief, Program Planning, International 

Educational Exchange Service, Bureau of Public 

Affairs, Department of State 
Simon N. Wilson, Office of Regional American Affairs, 

Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Department of 

State 
Dorothy Woodward, University of New Mexico, Al- 

buquerque, N.Mex. 

The Inter-American Cultural Council is one of 
the three technical organs of the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 

Topics on cultural cooperation and organiza- 
tional matters will be considered at the forthcom- 
ing meeting. Of primary interest will be the 
recommendations of the second meeting to the 
Council of the Oas regarding the development of 
a “basic and practical program of cultural action” 
for the Oas. For this purpose the Cultural Coun- 
cil will consider the activities of the Pan American 
Union in education, literature, art and music, and 
science, including social science. The meeting will 
also discuss a number of studies prepared by the 
Oas Committee for Cultural Action in Mexico City 
(permanent committee of Iacc) on a variety of 
subjects including Indian education, validation 
of academic degrees, exchange of publications and 
persons, and the teaching of geography and his- 
tory. 


ILO Coal Mines Committee 


The Department of State announced on May 
2 (press release 234) that the United States will 
be represented by the following delegation at 
the sixth session of the Coal Mines Committee of 
the International Labor Organization convening 
at Istanbul, Turkey, May 2-12. 


Representing the Government of the United States 

Harry F. Weaver, Chief, Division of Coal Mine Inspec- 
tion, Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

George Tobias, Labor Attaché, American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Geneva, Switzerland 

Representing the Employers of the United States 

H. J. Connolly, Chairman of the Board, Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, Scranton, Pa. 


May 14, 1956 








James W. Haley, Vice President, Jewell Ridge Coal Cor- 
poration, Washington, D.C. 
Representing the Workers of the United States 


Paul K. Reed, International Representative, United Mine 
Workers of America, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph Yablonski, International Executive Board Mem- 
ber, United Mine Workers of America, Clarksville, Pa. 


The Coal Mines Committee is one of eight in- 
dustrial tripartite committees that have been estab- 
lished by the Ito since 1945 to deal with problems 
of international significance in several industries. 
The other committees are concerned with inland 
transport; petroleum; metal trades; iron and 
steel; building, civil engineering, and public 
works; textiles; and chemical industries. Two 
special topics will be considered at this session. 
They relate to safety in coal mines and to recruit- 
ment and vocational training. 
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Current Actions 


BILATERAL 


Ceylon 

Agreement providing for a development assistance pro- 
gram in Ceylon. Effected by exchange of notes at Co- 
lombo April 28, 1956. Entered into force April 28, 1956. 


Japan 

Agreement relating to the reduction during Japanese 
fiscal year 1956 of Japanese contributions, under ar- 
ticle XXV of the Administrative Agreement of February 
28, 1952 (TIAS 2492), for United States services and 
supplies in Japan. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Tokyo April 24, 1956. Entered into force April 24, 1956. 

Agreement providing for an annual progressive reduction 
of Japan’s contribution for the United States Security 
Forces in Japan, pursuant to article XXV of the Ad- 
ministrative Agreement of February 28, 1952 (TIAS 
2492). Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo April 
25, 1956. Entered into force April 25, 1956. 


Peru 

Agreement amending the voluntary agency relief agree- 
ment of October 21 and 25, 1954 (TIAS 3128). Effected 
by exchange of notes at Lima June 23 and August 3, 
1955. Entered into force August 3, 1955. 


Philippines 

Agreement amending and supplementing agreement re- 
lating to military assistance of April 27, 1955 (TIAS 
3231). Effected by exchange of notes at Manila April 
20, 1956. Entered into force April 20, 1956. 
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Status Lists 


Convention on International Civil Aviation 
Formulated at Chicago December 7, 1944 





State 


Date of signature 


Date of deposit of instrument 


of ratification 


Date of receipt of notifi- 


cation of adherence 


Date of entry 
into force ! 





Afghanistan . 
Argentina 
Australia . 
Austria . 
Belgium 
Bolivia . 
Brazil 
Burma . 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon . 
Chile. 
China 


Colombia. . 
Costa Rica . 
Cuba ; 
Czechoslov akia 
Denmark . 


Dominican Republic nae os 


Ecuador 
Egypt .. 
El Salv ador . 
Ethiopia . 
Finland 
France . 
Greece . 
Guatemala . 
Haiti. 
Honduras. 
Iceland . 
India 
Indonesia . 
Iran . 
iraq. . 
Ireland . 
Israel 

Italy . 
Japan. . 
Jordan . 
Korea 

Laos . 
Lebanon 
Liberia . 
Libya : 
Luxembourg 
Mexico. 
Netherlands . 
New Zealand . 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan . 
Paraguay . 
ow. aa 
Philippines . 
Poland 
Portugal . 
Spain 
Sweden. : 
Switzerland . 
Syria. . 
Thailand . 
Turkey. . 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom. 


United States of Ame rica . ; 


Uruguay . 
Venezuela 
Viet-Nam. 
Yugoslavia . 
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Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 


‘Apr. 9, 1945 . e 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
May 29, 1945 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Oct. 31, 1947 
Mar. 10, 1945 
Apr. 20, 1945 
Apr. 18, 1945 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
May 9, 1945 . 
Feb. 10, 1947 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Jan. 30, 1945 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 


Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
July 9, 1945 . 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. ; 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Jan. 30, 1945 
July 27, 1945 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
July 6, 1945 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
June 4, 1945 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 


Jan. 6, 1954 . 








| Jan. 14, 


Apr. 4, 1947 . 
Mar. 1, 1947. 
May 5, 1947 . 
Apr. 4, 1947 . 
July 8, 1946 . 
Feb. 13, 1946 
Mar. 11,1947... 
Feb. 20, 19463 and 


Dec. 2, 19533 
Oct. 31, 1947 


May 11, 1949 
Mar. 1, 1947. 
Feb. 28, 1947 
Jan. 25, 1946 
Aug. 20, 1954 
Mar. 13, 1947 
June 11, 1947 
Mar. 1, 1947. 
Mar. 25, 1947 
Mar. 13, 1947 . 
Apr. 28, 19475 . 
Mar. 25, 1948 
May 7, 1953 . 
Mar. 21, 1947 
Mar. 1, 1947. 
Apr. 19, 1950 
June 2, 1947 . 
Oct. 31, 1946 


Sept. 19, 1949 
Feb. 11, 1947 
Apr. 28, 1948 
June 25, 1946. 
Mar. 26, 1947 
Mar. 7, 1947. 
Dec. 28, 1945 
May 5, 1947 . 


Jan. 21, 1946. 
Apr. 8, 1946 . 
Mar. 1, 1947. 
Apr. 6, 1945 . 
Feb. 27, 1947 
Mar. 5, 1947. 
Nov. 7, 1946. 
Feb. 6, 1947 8 
Dec. 21, 1949 
Apr. 4, 1947 . 
Dec. 20, 1945 
Mar. 1, 1947. 
Mar. 1, 1947. 
Aug. 9, 1946 . 
1954. 








June 4, 1946. . 
Aug. 27, 19482. 
July 8, 1948 . 
Jan. 16, 1956 
June 1, 1948 ‘ 


Mar. 30, 19494. 


‘Apr. 27, 1950 


May 24, 1949 
Oct. 31, 1947° . 
Sept. 8, 19537 . 
Mar. 18, 1947 
Nov. 11, 1952 . 
June 13, 1955. 


Jan. 29, 1953. 


Nov. 6, 1947. 


‘Apr. 1, 1947 . 
Oct. 19, 1954. 
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May 4, 1947. 


Sept. 26, 1948. 


June 4, 1947, 
May 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Aug. 7, 1948. 
Feb. 15, 1956. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
July 1, 1948. 
Apr. 10, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Jan. 1, 1954. 


Nov. 30, 1947. 
June 10, 1949. j 


Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 


Sept. 19, 1954. 


Apr. 12, 1947. 
July 11, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 

Apr. 29, 1949. 
Apr. 24, 1947. 
Apr. 12, 1947. 
May 28, 1947. 
Apr. 24, 1948. 
June 6, 1953. 

Apr. 20, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 


May 27, 1950. 
May 19, 1950. 


July 2, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
June 23, 1949. 


Nov. 30, 1947. 


Oct. 8, 1953. 
Apr. 17, 1947. 
Dee. 11, 1952. 
July 13, 1955. 
Oct. 19, 1949. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Feb. 28, 1953. 
May 28, 1948. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 25, 1947. 
Apr. 6, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
June 4, 1947. 
Dec. 6, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Jan. 20, 1950. 
May 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Apr. 4, 1947. 
Feb. 138, 1954. 
May 1, 1947. 
Nov. 1 


PD 


Re 





8, 1954. 
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| Statu 


Afghani 
Argenti 
Austral 
Austria 
Belgiun 
Bolivia 


. Brazil. 


Burma 
Cambo 
Canad 
Ceylon 
Chile . 
China. 
Colom! 
Costa ] 
Cuba. 


' Czecho 


Denma 
Domin 
Ecuadc 
Egypt. 
El Sal 
Ethiop 
Finlans 
France 
Greece 
Guate 
Haiti . 
Hondu 
Icelanc 
India. 
Indone 
Tran . 
Iraq . 
Trelanc 
Israel. 
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Status Lists— Continued 





International Air Services Transit Agreement and International Air Transport Agreement 


Formulated at Chicago December 7, 1944 





State 


Date of signature of 


Date of receipt of acceptance of 





Transit agreement 


| 


Transport agreement 


Transit agreement 


Transport agreement 





Afghanistan . 


Argentina . 
Australia . 
Austria . 
Belgium. . 
Bolivia . 


' Brazil. . 


Burma . 


> Cambodia. 


Canada. 
Ceylon . 
Chile . 

China. . 
Colombia . 
Costa Rica. . 
Cuba. 


[ Czechoslovakia. 


Denmark . 


Dominican Republic . 


Ecuador. . 


Dec. 7, 1944 . 
July 4, 1945. . 
‘Apr. 9, 1945. . 
Dec. 7, 1944. . 


Feb. 10, 1945. 


:| Dee. 7, 1944. . 


Mar. 10, 1945. 
Apr. 20, 1945. 
Apr. 18, 1945. 
Dec. 7, 1944. . 


Dee. 7, 1944. . 


| 
| 


| Dee. 7, 1944. . 


| Dec. 7, 1944... |. 
| Mar. 10, 1945. . 


Dec. 7, 1944 . 


| May 17, 1945. 


June 4, 1946 . 


.| Aug. 28, 1945. 


Apr. 20, 1945. 
Dee. 7, 1944. . 


-| Dee. 7, 1944. . 
| Dee. 7, 1944. . 


May 9, 1945. . 
Mar. 22, 1945. . 


July 19, 1945 . 
Apr. 4, 1947. . 


Feb. 10, 1945. 


June 20, 1947 


.| Apr. 18, 1945. 


Dec. 1, 1948. . 


Mar. 13, 1947. 


June 1, 1945 . 


Mar. 22, 1945. . 


| June 24, 1948. 


Jan. 30, 1945. 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Apr. 4, 1945 . 


Sept. 21, 1945. . 
Apr. 28, 19475 . 
Nov. 13, 1945. . 
Mar. 21, 1947. . 
May 2, 1945" . 


May 17, 1945.9 


‘| Apr. 4, 1947. 


| June 6, 1945.3 


Jan. 25, 1946.19 
June 1, 1945. 
Mar. 22, 1945. 

Feb. 28, 1946.11 | 


Nov. 13, 1945. 





Mavpt. ... ; Dec. 7, 1944. . 
El Salvador . May 9, 1945. . 
Ethiopia. . Mar. 22, 1945. . 
Finland . ee nee 
France . .| Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Greece . : .| Dee. 7, 1944 . 
Guatemala. . .| Jan. 30, 1945. 
Haiti . .| Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Honduras . .| Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Iceland . | Apr. 4, 1945 . 
India. | Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Indonesia . ed En ree Oe VE Pe ah Se 
PMNS OS 6s) ay Gs %& at Se ane d- <| DeOR ee. 
RPA ee ash is GP a Ses, ws Xe > oes: 
Treland . A Pe Ro xa eal ic ee St a cad & 


Israel. 
1 The convention, in accordance with the provisions of 

- 91(b) thereof, entered into force initially Apr. 4, 
(. 

? The participation of Austria effected in accordance 

with the provisions of article 93 of the convention and 
resolution of June 9, 1948, by Assembly of ICAO. Effec- 
tive Sept. 26, 1948. 
3 Reservation accompanying acceptance of China: 
“The acceptances are given with the understanding that 
the provisions of Article IV Section 3 of the International 
Air Transport Agreement shall become operative in so far 
as the Government of China is concerned at such time as 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation . . . shall 
be ratified by the Government of China.’’ (Chinese in- 
strument of ratification of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation deposited Feb. 20, 1946. China denounced 
the International Air Transport Agreement Dec. 11, 1946. 
Effective Dec. 11, 1947. Notification of denunciation by 
China of Convention on International Civil Aviation 
received May 31, 1950. Effective May 31, 1951. China 
deposited another instrument of ratification of the con- 
vention on Dec. 2, 1953.) 

‘The participation of Finland effected in accordance 
With the provisions of article 93 of the convention and 
resolution of June 9, 1948, by Assembly of ICAO. Effec- 


| tive Apr. 29, 1949. 


f 


— 


atin | 





5 Notification of denunciation by Guatemala of Con- 
vention on International Civil Aviation and International 
Air Services Transit Agreement received June 13, 1952. 
Guatemala canceled its notification of denunciation of 


May 14, 1956 


Aug. 13, 1946. 


‘Apr. 19, 1950. 
June 15, 1945. 
June 16, 1954. 


convention and transit agreement on Dec. 8, 1952, and 
requested that denunciation be considered as withdrawn. 

6 The participation of Italy effected in accordance with 
the provisions of article 93 of the convention and resolution 
of May 16, 1947, by Assembly of ICAO. Effective Nov. 
30, 1947. 

7 The participation of Japan effected in accordance with 
the provisions of article 93 of the convention and resolution 
of July 1, 1953, by Assembly of ICAO. Effective Oct. 8, 
1953. 

8 The Minister of Switzerland made the following state- 
ment in the note transmitting the Swiss instrument of 
ratification: ‘‘My government has instructed me to notify 
you that the authorities in Switzerland have agreed with 
the authorities in the Principality of Liechtenstein that 
this Convention will be applicable to the territory of the 
Principality as well as to that of the Swiss Confederation, 
as long as the Treaty of March 29, 1923, integrating the 
whole territory of Liechtenstein with the Swiss customs 
territory will remain in force.” 

® Afghanistan denounced the International Air Trans- 
port Agreement Mar. 18, 1948. Effective Mar. 18, 1949. 

10 The Dominican Republic denounced the International 
Air Transport Agreement Oct. 14, 1946. Effective Oct. 
14, 1947. 

1! Reservation accompanying acceptance of Greece: 
“In accepting this Agreement [transport] in accordance 
with Article VIII, paragraph two thereof, I am directed 
to make a reservation with respect to the rights and 

(Footnotes continued on following page) 
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Status Lists—Continued 


International Air Services Transit Agreement and International Air Transport Agreement—Continued 
Formulated at Chicago December 7, 1944 





Date of signature of 


Date of receipt of acceptance of 





Transport agreement Transit agreement Transport agreement 





State 

Transit agreement 
Italy 
Japan. 
Jordan 
Korea . 
Laos eer ey ae eee 
Lebanon . Dec. 7, 1944... 
Liberia Dec. 7, 1944. . 
S409R.. 2 « s seas ak Abt eat og 
Luxembourg . July 9, 1945 
Mexico : Dec. 7, 1944. 
Netherlands . Dec. 7, 1944. . 
New Zealand Dec. 7, 1944. . 
Nicaragua Dec. 7, 1944... 
Norway. . Jan. 30,1945 . . 
Pakistan. . Nore eee 
Paraguay . July 27,1945 . . 
2 Dec. 7, 1944 . 
Philippines. Dec. 7, 1944 
Poland ... Dec. 7, 1944 
Portugal . RIS Se tos) oc 
Spain. . Dec. 7, 1944. 
Sweden . . Dec. 7, 1944. . 
Switzerland July 6, 1945. . 
yrs... July 6, 1945. 
Thailand ‘ Dec. 7, 1944. 
lo eae eae Dec. 7, 1944. . 
Union of South Africa. . June 4,1945 . 
United Kingdom... . Dec. 7, 1944 % 
United States of America Dec. 7, 1944. . 
Uruguay pee ie Dec. 7, 1944... 
Venezuela . Dec. 7, 194427. . 
Viet-Nam . ee eee 
Yugoslavia 








Oct. 20,1953 . . 
Mar. 18, 1947. . 


Dec. 7, 194413. ee eee 
Dec. 7, 1944 Mar. 19, 1945. 
Apr. 28, 1948 . 
June 25, 1946 . 
Jan. 12, 1945 . 
Apr. 19, 194516 . 
Dec. 28, 1945 . 
Jan. 30,1945 . . 
Aug. 15, 19478 . 
July 27, 1945 . 
Mar. 22, 1946 1° . 
Apr. 6, 1945. . 
July 30,1945 . . 
Nov. 19, 1945. 
July 6, 1945... 


Mar. 19, 1945. 
Dec. 7, 1944. . . | June 25,1946. ./..... 
Dec. 7, 1944 14. 

Dec. 7, 1944... 


Jan. 12, 1945.15 
Dee. 28, 1945.17 | 
July 27, 1945... July 27, 1945. ° 
Dec. 7, 1944 . “ty Gat eee 


Dec. 7, 1944. . 


Noy. 19, 1945. 
es iia” pia ae ae 


Dec. 7, 1944... Mar. 6, 1947 Mar. 6, 1947 2! 
Dec. 7, 194472, June 6, 1945 . June 6, 1945.2 

BI Noy weit tases ie OWS OO MOND ei 4 Leos 6 ee eS 
SA ee May 31,1945% . |. .......% 
Dec. 7, 1944. . Feb. 8, 1945 26 Feb. 8, 1945 6 
Dec. 7, 1944. . a ie OO haere ee mee eee, 
Dec. 7, 1944 27. Mar. 28, 1946. Mar. 28, 1946 # 











obligations contained in Article I, Section 1, paragraph (5) 
of the Agreement, which, under Article IV, Section 1, 
Greece does not wish, for the time being to grant or 
receive.” 

2 Reservation accompanying acceptance of India: “In 
signifying their acceptance . . . [transit], the Government 
of India . . . do not regard Denmark or Thailand as 
being parties thereto. ... (Reservation respecting 
Thailand withdrawn by India June 6, 1947. Reservation 
respecting Denmark withdrawn by India Feb. 14, 1950.) 

1% Reservation accompanying signature of Lebanon: 
‘“‘Ad referendum concerning the fifth freedom enumerated 
in Art. I Section 1 [transport].” 

4 Reservation accompanying signature of the Nether- 
lands: ‘In accordance with the provisions of Art. IV 
Section 1 of this agreement [transport] the Netherlands 
Delegation hereby accept only the first four privileges in 
Art. I Section 1.” (Reservation relinquished by the 
Netherlands Sept. 21, 1945.) 

16 Reservation accompanying acceptance of the Nether- 
Jands: “. . . the signatures .. . affixed to the... In- 
ternational Air Transport Agreement (with reservation 
set forth in Article IV Section 1) constitute an acceptance 
. . . by the Netherlands Government and an obligation 
binding upon it.” (Reservation relinquished by the 
Netherlands Sept. 21, 1945.) 

© Reservation accompanying acceptance of New Zea- 
land: “. . . the New Zealand Government does not 
regard Denmark or Thailand as being parties to the 
Agreement [transit]... .”” (Reservation respecting Thai- 
land is regarded as having been withdrawn by New 
Zealand Jan. 31, 1947. Reservation respecting Denmark 
withdrawn by New Zealand Dec. 13, 1949.) 
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17 Nicaragua denounced the International Air Transport 

Agreement Oct. 7, 1946. Effective Oct. 7, 1947. 
18 The Ambassador of Pakistan informed the Secretary 
State by note no. F. 96/48/1 of March 24, 1948, that 
... by virtue of the provisions in Clause 4 of the 
Schedule of the Indian Independence (International 
Arrangements) Order, 1947, the International Air Services 
Transit Agreement signed by United India continues to 
be binding after the partition on the Dominion of Pakis- 
tan.” The acceptance by India on May 2, 1945, of the 
transit agreement applied also to the territory, then 4 
art of India, which later, on Aug. 15, 1947, became 
akistan. The Ambassador of Pakistan, informed the 
Secretary of State by note no. F. 96/50/3 of Nov. 28, 1950, 
of the withdrawal of the reservation made by India, as it 
applied to Pakistan after partition from India, with respect 
to Denmark in connection with the transit agreement, 
the withdrawal being effective Aug. 15, 1947. ” 

10 Reservation accompanying acceptance of the Philip- 
pines: ‘‘The above acceptance is based on the understand- 
ing ... that the provisions of Article II, Section 2 of 
the International Air Services Transit Agreement shall be- 
come operative as to the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
at such time as the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation shall be ratified in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Philippines.” (Philippine instrument 
of ratification of the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation deposited Mar. 1, 1947.) 

2” Reservation accompanying signature of Syria: “In 
accordance with Art. IV section 1 of this agreement, 
Syria accepts only the first four privileges in Art. I section 
1 [transport].”’ 

(Footnotes continued on following page) 
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21 Thailand denounced the International Air Transport 
' Agreement Mar. 18, 1953. Effective Mar. 18, 1954. 
| Reservation accompanying signature of Turkey: 
' “Ip accordance with the provisions of Art. IV section 1 
of this agreement [transport] the Turkish delegation 
hereby accept only the first four privileges in Art. I sect. 1 
and leave the acceptance of the fifth privilege to the dis- 
cretion of their government.” 
% Reservation accompanying acceptance of Turkey: 
«|, the reservation made by the Turkish Delegation on 























the fifth freedom of the air contained in the International 
Air Transport Agreement is explained in the following 
article of the law by which the aforementioned instruments 
have been ratified: ‘The Turkish Government, when con- 
cluding bilateral agreements, shall have the authority to 
accept and apply for temporary periods the provision 
regarding the fifth freedom of the air contained in the 
International Air Transport Agreement.’ ”’ 

* Reservation accompanying signature of the United 
Kingdom: ‘I declare that, failing later notification of 
inclusion, my signature to this Agreement [transit] does 


_ not cover Newfoundland.” (Reservation withdrawn by 


United Kingdom Feb. 7, 1945.) 

% Reservation accompanying acceptance of the United 
Kingdom: “In signifying their acceptance of the said 
Agreement [transit], the Government of the United King- 
dom .. . neither regard the Governments of Denmark 
and Siam [Thailand] as being parties thereto. .. .” 
(Reservations respecting Denmark and Thailand with- 
drawn by United Kingdom Mar. 10, 1950.) 

% Reservation accompanying acceptance of the United 
States: ‘‘These acceptances by the Government of the 
United States of America are given with the understanding 
that the provisions of Article II, Section 2, of the Interna- 
tional Air Services Transit Agreement and the provisions 
of Article IV, Section 3, of the International Air Transport 
Agreement shall become operative as to the United States 
of America at such time as the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation . . . shall be ratified by the United States 
of America.’””’ (The United States of America denounced 
the International Air Transport Agreement July 25, 1946. 
Effective July 25, 1947. Wnited States instrument of 
ratification of the Convention on International Civil Avia- 
tion deposited Aug. 9, 1946.) 

7 Reservation accompanying signature of Venezuela: 
“La Delegacié6n de Venezuela firma ad referendum y deja 
constancia de que la aprobacién de este documento por su 
Gobierno est4 sujeta a las disposiciones constitucionales de 
los Estados Unidos de Venezuela.’”’ (Transit and trans- 
port agreements accepted by Venezuela Mar. 28, 1946.) 

% Venezuela [denounced] the International Air Trans- 
port Agreement June 3, 1954. Effective June 3, 1955. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Our Moral and Spiritual Resources for International 
peration. Pub. 6230. International Organization and 
Conference Series IV, UNESCO 28. 36 pp. 30¢. 


May 14, 1956 


A work paper by Reinhold Niebuhr, Vice President of the 
Faculty and Professor of Christian Ethics, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, with a discussion outline by F. Ernest 
Johnson, Chief Study Consultant, Department of the 
Church and Economic Life, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. and Professor Emeritus 
of Education, Columbia University, prepared for Citizen 
Consultations sponsored by the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO in cooperation with the Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A. 


Thailand. Pub. 6296. Far Eastern Series 71. 51 pp. 10¢. 


A background summary on Thailand’s current state of 
affairs and what is being done to solve its social welfare, 
economic, and political problems. 


SEATO—Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. First 
Annual Report of the Council Representatives, March 
1956. Pub. 6305. Far Eastern Series 72. 27 pp. 15¢. 


This report explains the purposes and functions of 
SEATO, records the progress made in the course of the 
Organization’s first year, and examines the outlook for 
the future. 


The Soviet Challenge and the United Nations. Pub. 6310. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 
114. 23 pp. 15¢. 


An address made by Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secre- 
tary for International Organization Affairs, before the 
Annual Convention of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges at New York City on March 9, 1956. 


International Sugar Agreement. TIAS 3177. Pub. 5848. 
230 pp. $1.00. 


Agreement between the United States and other govern- 
ments—Dated at London October 1, 1953. Entered into 
force May 5, 1954. 


Colén Corridor and Certain Other Corridors Through the 
Canal Zone. TIAS 3180. Pub. 6213. 19 pp. 4maps. 50¢. 


Convention between the United States and Panama— 
Signed at Panam May 24, 1950. Entered into force April 
11, 1955. 


Highway Convention. TIAS 3181. Pub. 6214. 15 pp. 
25¢. 


Convention between the United States and Panami— 
Signed at Panam& September 14, 1950. Entered into force 
April 11, 1955. 


North Atlantic Ocean Stations. TIAS 3186. Pub. 5898. 
34 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement, with annexes, between the United States and 
other governments—Signed at Paris February 25, 1954. 
Entered into force February 1, 1955. 


Economic Cooperation—Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. TIAS 3187. Pub. 5871. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic 
of the Philippines—Modifying agreement of February 18 
and 19, 1952. Exchange of notes—Signed at Manila Oc- 
tober 14, 1954, and January 19, 1955. Entered into force 
January 19, 1955. 


Emergency Relief Assistance—Agricultural Commodities. 
TIAS 3188. Pub. 5872. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Karachi January 18, 1955. 
Entered into force January 18, 1955. 

Economie Assistance to Israel. TIAS 3189. Pub. 5876. 
2 pp. 

Agreement between the United States and Israel—Amend- 
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ing agreement of November 25, 1953. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Tel Aviv and Jerusalem January 31, 1955. En- 
tered into force January 31, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3190. Pub. 


5877. S pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Signed 
at Lima February 7, 1955. Entered into force February 
7, 1955. 


Mutual Security—Disposition of Balance in Counterpart 
Special Account. TIAS 3191. Pub. 5878. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ireland—Signed 
at Dublin June 17, 1954. Entered into force February 
16, 1955. 


Air Force Mission to Bolivia. TIAS 3192. 
8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia—Ex- 
tending Military Aviation Mission Agreement of Septem- 
ber 4, 1941, as extended and amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at La Paz December 3 and 22, 1954. En- 
tered into force December 22, 1954; operative retroactively 
September 4, 1953. And agreement—Extending and 
amending the agreement of September 4, 1941, as extended. 
Exchange of notes—Dated at Washington October 20, 
1949, and January 20 and March 30, 1950. Entered into 
force March 30, 1950; operative retroactively September 
4, 1949. 


Economic Aid to Yugoslavia. TIAS 3193. Pub. 5883. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Belgrade February 7 and 9, 
1955. Entered into force February 9, 1955. 


Mutual Security—Defense Support Aid. TIAS 3194. 
Pub. 5884. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy. Ex- 
change of letters—Signed at Rome February 11, 1955. 
Entered into force February 11, 1955. 


Mutual Security—Use of Counterpart Funds in Trieste. 
TIAS 3195. Pub. 5885. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy. Ex- 
change of letters—Signed at Rome February 11, 1955. 
Entered into force February 11, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Amendment of Agricultural Re- 
search Program. TIAS 3196. Pub. 5886. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Costa Rica. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at San José October 19 and 26, 
1954. Entered into force October 26, 1954. 


Pub. 5948. 





Constitution of the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. TIAS 3197. Pub. 5987. 42 pp. 
20¢. 


Constitution adopted by the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration at Venice, October 19, 1953. Ac- 
ceptance by the United States deposited September 21, 
1954. Entered into force November 30, 1954. 


Sale of Feed Grain and Purchase of Building Materials 


for United States Defense Purposes. TIAS 3199. Pub. 
5900. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Washington February 
18, 1955. Entered into force February 18, 1955. 


Establishment in Canada of Warning and Control System 


Against Air Attack. TIAS 3218. Pub. 5932. 10 pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
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change of notes—Signed at Washington May 5, 1955. Ep. 
tered into force May 5, 1955. 


TIAS 3233. 


German External Debts. 
15¢. 


Administrative agreement, with annex, between the 
United States and other governments—Implementing Ap. 
nexes IX and X to agreement of February 27, 1953-~ 
Signed at Bonn December 1, 1954. Entered into fore 
December 1, 1954. With exchange of notes between the 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany and U. §, 
Acting High Commissioner for Germany—Signed at Bon 
and Bad Godesberg December 1, 1954. 


Pub. 6008. 28 pp. 








Mexican Agricultural Workers—Recommendations by} 
Pub, | 


Joint Migratory Labor Commission. TIAS 3242. 


6020. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico. Ex. 
change of notes—Dated at México, D. F., April 14, 1955, 
Entered into force April 14, 1955. 

TIAS 3250. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. Pub. 


6071. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Interim agreement between the United States and Japan. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Tokyo May 31, 1955. En. 
tered into force May 31, 1955. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 30-May 6 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to April 30 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 209 of 
April 21, 211 of April 23, 214 of April 25, 219 of 
April 26, and 222 and 223 of April 27. 














No. Date Subject | 
224 4/30 Dulles: testimony on mutual security 
program. | 
225 4/30 Rumania credentials (rewrite). 
226 4/30 Note to Poland on repatriation ac- 
tivities. | 
227 4/30 Nixon, Goulart: remarks on arrival. 
*228 4/30 Dulles: death of Senator Barkley. 
229 5/1 Dulles: departure for NATO meeting. | 
230 5/1 Cutoff date for visa applications from | 
Chinese refugees. | 
231 5/2 Surplus commodity agreement with | 
Paraguay. 
*232 5/2 Murphy: Pittsburgh Foreign Policy 
Association. 
233 5/3 Allen to visit Africa. | 
234 5/2 Delegation to ILO Coal Mines Com- | 
mittee (rewrite). | 
7235 5/2 Inter-American Indian Institute (re- 
write). } 
236 5/2 National day of Poland. | 
237 5/3 Hoover, Goulart: remarks on depar- | 
ture. 
238 5/4 ducational exchange agreement with | 
Peru (rewrite). 
239 5/4 Visit of German Minister for Atomic | 
Energy Affairs (rewrite). 
240 5/4 Visit of Indonesian President (re | 
write). 
241 5/4 Reply to Rumanian note. 
7242 5/4 Delegation to World Health Assembly | 


(rewrite). 


*Not printed. | 
{Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. | 
| 
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May 14, 1956 


Africa. Assistant Secretary Allen To Visit Africa 


American Principles. The Ideals of Woodrow Wilson 
(Robertson) . .... -~ 





American Republics 
Inter-American Cultural Council s 
Inter-American Meeting of Ministers of Bdueation 


Asia. The Mutual Security and the National 


Security (Dulles) 


Program 


Atomic Energy 

Atomic Energy as a Factor in Economic Development 
(Baker, Lodge, text of resolution). . 

German Atomic Energy Minister To Visit United States 

Aviation. Status lists on aviation treaties 


Brazil. Vice President Goulart of Brazil Visits 
States (Nixon, Goulart, Hoover) 


China. Visa — Cut Off for Refugees of Chinese 
Ethnie Origin ; a 


United 


Congress, The 

Congressional Documents Relating to Foreign Policy 
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(Dulles) ‘a aa ‘ Sk Ode ce Be ‘ 


Department and Foreign Service. Sixth Annual Honor 
Awards Ceremony (Dulles, Nixon) 


Economic Affairs 

Advisers Report to President on Tariff Negotiations 

Agreement With Germany on Motion Picture Films 

Atomic Energy as a Factor in Economic Development 
(Baker, Lodge, text of resolution) oer een 

ILO Coal Mines Committee - 

Surplus Commodity Agreement Signed With Paraguay 


Educational Exchange. Peru and United States Sign Edu- 
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Security (Dulles) 
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Foreign Relations of the United States « « « 


The dasic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1938, Volume V, The American Republics 


The first part of this volume consists of a general section treat- 
ing multilateral subjects. These include the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at Lima, the Chaco dispute 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, conciliation of differences between 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, a dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Guatemala with respect to British Honduras, and 
boundary disputes between Argentina and Chile, Ecuador and 
Peru, and Honduras and Nicaragua. The Conference of Ameri- 
can States was notable for the adoption of the Declaration of the 
Principles of the Solidarity of America, generally known as the 
Declaration of Lima. 


The remainder of this volume deals with bilateral] relations of 
the United States with individual American Republics, the topics 
being arranged under country headings. The subject given most 
attention is that of trade agreements, negotiations of that nature 
being recorded with 10 countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. Other topics treated include military missions, pro- 
tection of business interests, exchange restrictions, debts, and 
claims. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for $4.25 each. 


Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1938, Volume V, The American Republics. 








